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What say you to a ramble among the fairy rock 
pools, weed-covered ledges, and gem-decked par- 
terres borderiQg the gardens of the sea? "Where 
ocean plants and flowrets of a thousand hues and 
tints wave their trailing tendrils, and unfold their 
feathery fronds, in the crystal waters, and to an 
expedition to far-off lands and tropic islands 
raised from the sea's depths by the mighty 
labours of the tiny coral insect ; where the tough 
roots of the graceful, fern-like palms, are ever 
bathed by the snow-white foam, and where the 
fresh sea breeze, sings merrily through the grove, 
to the deep-toned thunder of the surf as it breaks 
on the 'wide-stretching reef, and is scattered in 
a rainbow shower far withm >i3aa ^\S^ \%jgvasi^ 
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beyond its rampart-like borders. We do not 
journey thus far to gather gold, gems, or pearls, 
neither is our object warlike, although we pur- 
pose visiting the mailed hosts in and about 
their strongholds, and investigating the economy 
of the submarine armour-clads, in their own har- 
bours. Should the adventure be to your taste, 
we will, together, explore the keeps, caverns, and 
points of vantage in which some of these sea 
champions reside, inspect the armories with 
which they are furnished, and note the nature and 
quality of their equipment. As man makes war on 
his fellow-man, and devises not only weapons of 
offence and destruction, but shields and defensive 
armour wherewith to protect himself, so nature — 
from whom many of the most perfect examples of 
both have been borrowed by the human race — 
furnishes to the swordfish,the long and sharp rapier, 
with which he deals out death to the huge, and 
mighty whale ; the beautifully barbed spear to the 
sting ray, and the dagger-like spines which arm 
so many of the freebooters of the sea : the massive 
mail of the turtle ; the castles of exquisite design 
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in which the shell-bearing molluscs dwell, and 
the armour of proof possessed by the crustaceae, 
are all fashioned by the same skilled hand; and 
so marvellously perfect and admirable are their 
adaptation to the purposes for which they are 
intended, that man, with all his boasted intelli- 
gence, can only wonder, admire, and endeavour 
to imitate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The crustaceans, to whose homes we propose bending 
our steps, have some strange and note- worthy pecu- 
liarities of form, structure, and habits. Instead of, 
like ordinary creatures, haying skeletons in them^ on 
which their tissues are disposed (much as fashionable 
milliners arrange the captivating raiment of * the fair), 
they, in an apparently perverse and independent spirit, 
adopt a custom of their own, which to us would, to 
say the very least of it, prove most uncomfortable and 
inconvenient, and wear their skeletons outside instead 
of in; and although fashions do not (so far as our 
experience has gone) change in the realms of King 
Keptune, and no startling announcement meets the 
eager eye of Mrs. Crab, or the charming Misses Lobster, 
that a sweet new thing in skeletons has just arrived 
at the emponum of Sponge, Limpet, aa3LCo.\AH£k!^'^\^ 
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no crastacean lady or gentleman ever thinks of being 
content with one, for the term of her or his natural 
life ; but as the external coverings become worn, and 
feel uncomfortably circumscribed, a restlessness, and 
yearning for variety is felt; and, like Professor Owen, 
their longings are for a new skeleton, and, like that 
gifted anatomist, rest not, until one is obtained. Un- 
like the page who, in a complete suit of armour, accom- 
panied his noble master to the Holy Wars, and, as the 
legend goes, returned after years of absence, a dwarf, 
from having nothing else to wear, our Mends are mofe 
prolific in expedient, as will be seen by those who 
investigate. 
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CRABS. 

FitoH the very earliest periods of the world's histoiy 
the family of Crab appears to have heea well known 
and mnch respected, and the Zodiac woidd be incom- 
plete -without its " Cancer." The pictuie from which 
the accompanying illustration is taten was drawn 




by an artist of the thirteenth century, and appears aa 
an embellishment in a Prayer-book which afterwards 
became the property of Queen llatj, wA \a TiKra Nb. 
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the BritUili Museum. It serves to shoT the idea 
entertained in this conntry of that particular sign at 
the period referred to. Those remarkably odd fellows 
the early Bomans, even in their time, were not the sort 
of folks to overlook or heedlessly pass by the merits of 
BO distinguished a gentleman as Mr. Cancer. He was 
well known and highly appreciated in the Seven-hilled 
City long before Art, except as brought to hear on the 
delineation of rade and uncouth patterns on the skins 
of the inhabitant!^ was known in this conntiy. Bat 




when the reetlees Boman gentry, before referred to^ 
cast their lot on a distant shore, and settled in the 
savage British Xales, they bore with them memories not 
to be effeced or treated lightly. Tesselated payementi 
in Cancer's honour were elaborately wrought, and care- 
iaily hid down by them itv the tiIl^ \>i«3 \ike6 built 
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for themselves. The accompanying illustration repre- 
sents a portion of one of these pavements discovered at 
Cirencester in the year 1783.* 

A great deal of this esteem, it is to be feared, some- 
what resembled the great affection professed by a 
chief of the Feejee Islands for a very good-looking 
litUe midshipman of one of Her Majesty's ships cruising 
among those fertile but questionable retreats. " I love 
him very much," said the dusky potentate, " because 
he is so plump, and would make such a delicious roast 
with palm-top stuffing." Apicius loved Crab because 
he was good in many ways. Hear what he says of 
Crab saus^es : " Boil some of these animals, reduce 
them to a pulp ; mix with this some spikenard, ganim, 
pepper, and eggs ; give to this the ordinary shape of 
sausages, place them on a stove or gridiron; and you 
will by this means obtain a delicate and tempting 
dish." He also informs us that a Crab may be served 
whole, boiled, and accompanied by a seasoning of 
pepper, cummin, and rue, which the cook skilfully 
mixes with garum, honey, oil, and vinegar. Later on 
in history we find our friend Cancer depicted in heraldic 
devices, and among the armorial bearings of many 
influential families. So we see that his lineage is an 
^dent one. T^e family to which he belongs is ex- 

* A Roman oyster-knife was found buried not fai ftoTsviliA 
site of one of these ancient viLlas. 

b2 
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treiiiely nuraeroHs, and it is with the peculiaritiea of 
some of its members that we shall now have to deal 

Among all the curious and quaint forma ot animal 
life to he found in the sea, few for grotesque oddity 
can equal the hahy Crabs, or Zoea, aa they are some- 
times called. These interesting infants are not the 
least like their papa or mamma, and no respectable or 
fully-matured male or female Crah would ever own 
them as his or her offspring. An elfish little creatnre 
is the juvenile Crab, with 
a head scarcely deserviDg 
the name, and a pair of 
goggle bulls'-eyes as of two 
policemen's lanterns rolled 
into one ; a tail vastly too 
long for him, and an anti- 
garotte spear, quite as long 
iis his absurd little body, 
attached to the spot where 
his coat-collar should he. The annexed illustrations 
will serve to give some idea of these preposBessing 
juveniles. They are the portraits of two little consinsi 
In this case, ^e, although it altera appearances, 
affects disposition but little, and, as you turn over 
some stone, ii-agment of wreck, or tuft of weed, 
in search of curiosities, young Master Crah wiU, 
In all ^probability, be found at lioiaifti ond, like an 




enraged dentist, ready to do fierce battle against all 
inlraders with his upraised pincers. This is the ill- 
disposed young gentleman who sends Lotty or ToUy, 
with heartrending screams and pinched pettitoes, in 
wild dismay &um the charming sheU-floored pool, in 
which they have been paddling. Master Crab's internal 
economy is just as curious as his external skeleton. 
One pair of jaws one would be disposed to think 
sufficient for any living creature of reasonable require- 




ments ; but he possesses eight, and, instead of exposing 
his teeth to the examination of the critical in matters 
of dentition, he carries them safely stowed away in the 
interior of his attmuich, where they would be exces- 
sively hard to get at in cases of crustacean tooth-ache. 
With such appliances as these, the food cannot well 
be otherwise than perfectly masticated. A Crab's 
lirer is an odd organ to contemplate, and constitutes 
a coDsideraUe porfion of the aolt iuleiVo'c ol 'Oaa '5w2i.- 
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take place at regular and stated interrals in the Uvea 
of the Urgei cruatacea, as rapidity of growth in pai- 
ticulai individuals would tend to accelerate tlie praiod 
for change, and it appears probable, from the numbei 
and size of the marine molluscse constantly found 
adhering to the ahella of fullf-matured specimens 
(oysters of even six years' growth having been eo dis- 
covered), that the changes of shell become less fre- 
quent as age advances. 




The most important member of the Crab family, in 
a commercial and gustatory point of view, found in 
this country, is the large edible Crab of the shops, 
Cancer poffurus, the subject of the annexed illustra- 
tion^* and its capture not only gives employment to 



Bn immeose numbei of families along the eea-board 
of England and its home dependencies, bat fonus an 
admirable school fot the training of the hardy marineis 
BO much needed for both our navy and mercantile 
marine. The professional crabber is usnallj an expert 
boatman, and line, or rather hwA-ft^&c, in addition to 
his crab-catchii^ powers. There are several methods 
by Trhich Crabs can be taken, but that usually re- 
sorted to for the capture of the kind now under con- 
sideration is by crab pott, or baskets, woven of 




nnkarked willows.* These are contrived much on 
the principles of the common wire mousetiap, a num- 
ber of points being arranged in funnel form at the 
entrance, so as to admit of free ingress, but rendering 
exit quite a different affair, and one by no means 

* Galvamzed iron wire hm been much advocated as a material 
for tbeii combuctioa. 
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easy of accomplishment. The eel-basket, the salmon- 
tripf and many other fish traps are made in much the 
same manner, with some modifications as to material 
and size. Pieces of fish and fish offed are usually nsed 
as bait for these contrivances. This is secured within 
the basket, which, with a heavy stone as a sinker, 
and a long line with a float attached to it, is 
lowered down &om the boat amongst sunken rocks 
and in the deep gulfe between reefe, where ledge^ 
crevice, and secret cranny are known to afford hiding- 
places to the sought-for prey ; and here the traps are 
allowed to rest, sometimes for the night, at others a 
shorter period, just as convenience or the probability 
of a take may suggest, when, the float being found and 
the line hauled in, the pot with its contents are soon 
safely on board the boat. Where many persons engage 
in the same occupation, it is necessary, in order to 
avoid mistakes as to the identity of the traps, to have 
certain distinguishing marks by which they may be 
known. Each fisherman, therefore, has his own pattern 
for the float — one using a single piece of circular form, 
another, a single square, whilst a third either piles 
several pieces in conical form, or cuts a peculiarly- 
formed cross. A plan we strongly recommend to those 
who wish to amuse themselves by catching Crabs for 
their own use, is to use a large flat bung, made of' 
stout cork, nail a piece of Btioiig tou^h wood^ such as 
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elm, to the under surfiEice, in order to prevent splitting, 
bum a hole with a hot iron large enough for the float 
line to pass through, tie a knot or work a Turk's head 
on the end of the line, paint the upper surface of the 
cork white, and then bum your initials deeply into the 
cork with a branding iron. The crabbers as a body are 
rarely dishonest, but little mistakes are at times made 
when crab-pots are insufficiently marked by the owner, 
and Crabs at a premium ; still there are very few so 
utterly indifferent to the voice of public reprobation as 
to '^ haul another marCz poU^^^ a crime in the eyes of a 
fishing community pretty much on a par with stealing 
a sheep or robbing a church. Should you embark in 
the crabbing line, take our earn- 
est advice : provide yourself with 
a boat with plenty of beam; 
have every rope, net, and line you 
use tanned; and never let your 
boat's creejjer, or " killick," go on 
rocky ground without making use 
of the precaution shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, known as 
" Becueing," or the loss of creeper 
and creeper line into the bargain 
will be very likely to follow. 

It will be seen, on referring to the aiboN<b ^soJ^^^^s^s^ 
the lino after having been secxned \o ^Sckft tvsi% ^ **Qw^ 
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head of the creeper shank, as at a, is brought dowB 
and passed under one of the claws as at b. It is again 
brought up until it meets the ring, to which it is 
secured with a piece of common twine doubled, or a 
bit of single spun yarn, as at c. It will be at onee 
seen that, on either of the claws becoming fixed in a 
rock or under a ledge (a matter of constant occurrence 
when fishing from a moored boat), by pulling heavily 
on the line the twine or yam stopper gives way, and 
the creeper becomes immediately free by being cap- 
sized, and can then be readily hauled in. 





To safely bring a large fish to basket after it is 

hooked requires skill, patience, and proper appliances. 

Hooks and their attachments to the traces should bd 

well looked to before commencing operations. There 

419 two modes oi &stening on ^sh-liooka. One, as in 
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the foregoing cut a, is with well-waxed silk or thread, 
binding the hook-wire and trace firmly and neatly 
together, and then finishing off by passing the end of 
the lashing back under three or four turns of itself, 
vide cui B, and then drawing it tightly home. Tlie 
other plan is by half hitches, two or three of which are 
turned over the shaft of the hook below the flattened 
end usually made to sea-hooks ; when drawn tight the 
turns of line may be pressed up compactly together with 
the thumb nail. The accompanying cut c will better 




explain the mode of putting on the hitches than would 
any written description. Both traces and lines should 
have loops made in the ends ; these, when run to- 
gether by what is called the loop slip, shown in the 
above illustration, make a very neat and .secure 




fastening. Stones are conveniently fastened on as 
sinkers to lines mounted with many Ivooka^Xyj "^^w^ 
plan shown in the above cut, no "knota «e^ Taa.^^^ «^^ 
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when the stone is removed the loop falls out and leav« 
the line as before its attachment. Large powerful fish 
should never be lifted into the boat by the tackle. A 
wide, short-handled landing-net, and gaf, made from a 
large-sized fish-hook, lashed to a staff, form an essen- 
tial part of the equipment. 

The owners of yachts, and families residing near the 
sea, will find a few crab-pots, which can be made at a 
very trifling cost, a valuable acquisition, as not only 
crabs, but lobsters, cray-fish, and prawns are readily 
taken in them. Sea fishing-tackle will be found very 
useful, as after having baited and laid down the pots a 
number of fish may be very often caught. These will 
be found acceptable as an addition to the daily bill of 
fare, and such as are of inferior quality make excellen* 
crab-bait. It is not our intention to enter at an 
length on a description of sea-fishing gear ; still the' 
are certain hints and expedients relating to it whi' 
may not prove unacceptable to the reader. lines y( 
much in substance and length with the description 
fish it is intended to capture, cod, conger eels, h 
&C., requiring them of considerable strength and po'' 
but it will be found, as a rule, that the lines use 
the regular fishermen of our coasts are much st 
than is necessary, and it may be depended on thf 
finer the tackle is, consistent with the requisite st? 
io hold the &h when hooked, tlaa mcyt^ soccessf 
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be tlie tesnlt of its Mse. It ie very eeldom indeed that 

& lint is liioken b; a fish, miless from some flaw 

01 imperfectioii, tlie trace on whicli tlie hook is tied 

beii^ for more fireqaently the point of breakage. 

I Strong eilk-wotm gut, either single or twisted, is much 

I to he preferred to the hemp snoodings in common use 

\ br all traces but those used in the taking of the very 

I Ingest descriptions of sea-fish. The round plait pre- 

' pared salmon line, sold by all fishing-tackle makers, 

answers admirably for a general sea-line. The length 

may be proportioned to the depth of the WBt«r it is 

intended to fish, but about thirty yards" is a conveuient 

qnsntity to deal with. This should, for hand-line 




fishing, be kept wound on a fi'ome reel. One of these 
ia easily made as fbllovs : — ^Two flat pieces of tough 
strong wood, such as oak or ash, about a foot long an 
inch and a half wide, and a quarter of an inch thick, 
are to be prepared ; at each end ot fttfae, a\. s^jOTit "wns 
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inches from the extremity, a round hole is to be either 
bored, or burnt with a hot iron. Two round wooden 
bars of about ten inches in length, and the size of an 
ordinary walking-stick, are now to be prepared, cutting 
each end to fit the holes in the flat bars, so that they 
may pass through them, and extend about two inches 
beyond. A shoulder must be cut in each joint, in order 
to prevent the bars from coming together ; when put in 
place they are secured with small pins or brads ; but> 
before fixing them, a round flat piece of cork is to be 
run on each round bar to stick the points of the hooks 
in; the cut on 'p. 15 shows the shape of the frame- 




work and the reel complete. Reels of this descriptioir 
are much to be preferred to the common kind, out 
account of the free ventilation they afford the line* 
when wound on them, and the freedom from entangle^ 
ments insured by the cork hook-holders. The taim 
before referred to may be used of either single, doubH* 
or triple strands. All gut before being knotted togeihytf 
should be steeped for ten minutes or a quarter of m 
hour in tffarmy not hot, y(^^\ ths curled portu^ 
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and ends are to be cut off, and the required number 
of lengths selected as to stoutness. They can now be 
attached to each other by the use of the gut knot, as 
shown in the preceding cut This, when drawn home 
and the ends trimmed off, forms a very secure fastening. 
To make a double or triple gut trace it will be necessary 
to twist the strands constituting it. This can be 
readily done by knotting the extreme ends together 
and then placing them between the back spring and 
blade of a common pocket-knife, as shown in the 
annexed cut. The other ends are now taken by two 
or three persons, according to 
the number of strands to be 
twisted, held between the finger 
and thumb, and turned until a 
spinning motion is communi- 
cated to the knife hanging in 
the middle, when the trace is 
reiy quickly finished, — six 
feet is a good length for gene- 
lal purposes. All hook-lengths 
and traces should be attached 

to the main line by brass swivels. A short, stiff rod, 
with stand-up rings, fitted with a large-sized JS'otting- 
ham reel, on which fifty or sixty yards of prepared line 
has been wound, will be found useful for taking many 
kinds of fiflh> and an extra joinl oi \iN?o ^AsKgXs^ Vs» 
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for fishing from rocks or pier heads. When using 
tackle of this description ^rom a boat for the capture 
of small fish, as pouting, chads, whiting, &c, are com- 
monly called, it will be found a good plan to employ ft 
foot trace of twisted gut, medium-sized trout-hookft 
tied on strong single gut snoods ; these may be looped 
on at eighteen inches apart. The bottom of the trace 
must be secured to one of the conical sinkers ci 
sufficient weight to keep the line straight down against 
the run of the tide. Bait with rag-worm, and conb 
mence fishing at about three feet from the bottoi% 
when, if the fish are not found feeding there, shallow 
depths may be tried, or the ground itself just touched 
with the lead, only taking care that a sufficient stial:i| 
exists just to slightly curve the top of the rod ; Oit 
feeling a bite, strike sharply, and when the fish is fouii4 
to be hooked, draw the line in with the right hand^ 
whilst the rod is upraised in the left, until the prize il 
at the surface, when, unless very diminutive indeed^ 
the landing-net should be made use of^ — more fish aie ' 
lost in weighing out than in any othOT way. Laxgl 
captives must be played until sufficiently passive to }» 
safely brought alongside and netted or gaflFed. 

Eod-fishing for mackerel bass, grey mullet, ^^Atherefufi 
or sand smelt, and several other descriptions^ may,jiK 
times, be practised with considerable success. Wt 
have taken gji^at numbeiB oi t\i^>9T0 {ottn^ with hoik 
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bait and artificial fly. Mackerel fishing with the float- 
line affords, at certain seasons, excellent sport. A 
large cork float, four-foot trace of single salmon gat, 
and one medimn-sized Limerick tront-hook should be 
used ; three or four duck-shot will be found, with the 
swivel, sufficient to keep the trace straight Bait with 
either pilchard gut, a strip cut £rom the tail of a 
&eshly-caught mackerel, or a long narrow ribbon of 
cuttle; cap the float to about fourteen feet from the 
hook and let the bait drift off with the tide. TVe have 
repeatedly taken numbers of mackerel in this way 
when hand-lines of the usual pattern were not visited 
by a single fish. For grey mullet, live shrimps or pieces 
of rag-worm will be found the best baits. Smelts are 
taken by mounting a number of veiy small hooks, 
Ko. 12 Kirby bend, on short pieces of very stiff gut 
looped on to the main traces, at about six inches apart ; 
a light sinker should be made use of, and short junks 
«f rag-worm used as bait. Smelts much frequent 
localities where fresh water flows into the sea. Lead 
linkers, of any weight between seven or eight pounds 
and that of a buck-shot, can be cast between two 
common Bath scouring bricks. Half the form of the 
intended sinker is cut on each brick (after the surfaces 
have been rendered smooth by rubbing them together) 
with a common knife or chisel. The two halves, when 
ekacily matched ore tied togethex ml\v \a.^ ^sA ^ 

o3 
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small inlet hole made, through which the molten lead 
is poured from an iron ladle, tobacco-pipe, or iroA 
spoon; according to the quantity of metal reqairedje 
one brick is sufficient to cast simple forms m, 
merely cutting out the shape and filling it up. AM 
sorts of articles in lead can be made in this vagr^ 
without any of the dangers which usually attend 
casting in clay or damp mould. The two kinds of 




fishing leads represented in the above cut can i^ < 
used for a great number of purposes, and are mounliri 
either single or double, as the strength of the un& 
current or run of the tide may render necessaiy, )f j 
passing a few turns of £ne packthread or sjMp 
snooding through the holes at B, and bringing the ftt 
surfaces of the leads in contact. A great number^iflf 
bass, codlings and other fish are, in many localities,^ 
be taken by laying oul Miv^a \»aJwi^ \?\\3sv. ^bdkt 
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hermit-crab, &c,, to meet tlie coming tide as it flows 
in over beaches or sand flats. A heavy lead is often 
4i8ed as a means by which the line and baits are not 
only kept at the bottom when they reach it, but is 
turned after the manner of a sling round the head of 
the fisherman, and then cast £ur out in the surf, to be 
withdrawn and again thrown as the take of fish or re- 
newal of bait may render necessary. There are many 
very great inconveniences attendant on this mode of 
fishing, and it is far better to lay down a traveller when 




r the tide is out. This is done as follows : — Just before 

'the turn of the tide and the coming in of the young 

::£ood, select the spot at which you intend trying your 

7 fortunes, and then search out a large heavy stone as 

^■your traveller Uocky and thus prepare it, with strong 

^t.twine or whipcord ; take two or three turns round the 

2<BtDne and securely fasten off with a knot ; then attack 

oil common curtain ring or the link of an oWl Oasasi., 

- JLay your block on the edge of ftie \f^\.«t, ^-^^ ^"^^ 
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end of yonr fishiDg-line through the ring, and vaflc 
back with it some distance up the beach^ allowing tiiB 
other end to be given off the reel until the spot al 
which the first end was dropped is reached. The lim 
will now be doubled ; one half ha3 hooks on BhoH 
traces, as many as it is thought expedient to uso^ 
mounted on it. The other half is fi^ from hooka^ xa 
order that it may run through the ring without entaD* 
glement. A small piece of stick is knotted on the Hue 
close to the first hook, so that it cannot be pulled thiOQC^ 
the ring, as shown in the illustration on p. 21. 

The arrangement is now complete and ready for 
baiting. It will be seen that as one line is drawn m^ 
the other travels out towards the block, so that as the 
fish are hooked they are brought to land, the hooks an 
fresh baited, and the contrivance hauled out again 
without the trouble of throwing the lead. As the tide 
comes the fisherman walks back until he' reaches hi^- 
water mark. 

On some of our coasts a great number of Crabs aie 
taken with the crah-hook. This is a sharp stroog 
hook of tough iron, fastened to the end of a stout 
wooden staff, or pole, and the best time to use it 
is when the sea recedes during spring tides, and 
makes what among fishermen, is called a ^^ ffretxt ou^" 
At such times a great number of deep rock pools and 
hollow ledges become acce88\\>la,'SfT\ik\L d\aixL«5^ ordinaiy 
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tides are far "beneath the waves, and now is the harveet 
<i the adyenturons crab-hunter, who, hook in hand, 
^imhs and scrambles among the slippery stones and 
^WBed-covered crags, to where narrow cleft and dark 
xecess give promise of Crab's lurking-places, when with 
a cautions probing motion, the curved instrument is 
thrast onward along the hidden galleries beneath the 
xock^ until the practised hand detects the hoped-for im- 
pediment, when with one sudden, dexterous, backward 
stroke of his weapon he withdraws the retiring Cancer 
£roni his snug retreat, and exposes him to the garish 
light of day. Give him but one instant for reflection, 
and up goes his back against the roof of his hole, when, 
except by literally pulling him in pieces, extraction 
is a sheer impossibility ; and it is in consequence of this 
, exceedingly unaccommodating habit of his, that would- 
be crab-catchers have been at times crab caught, and 
their incautious groping hands held fast as though in 
the yice of some sea Yulcan, until the flowing tide has 
put an end to both their struggles and sufferings. The 
tenacity of a crab's grip is perfectly extraordinary and 
all but incredible. A hold once taken is seldom let go, 
and the battles which frequently take place among 
&ese pugnacious gentry give ample scope for the exer- 
cise of their tremendous nippers ; and nature has most 
wisely provided them with the power of throwing off 
' such Umhs as may be either seized \>^ \!tk& ^T!l^\s^ ^^^ 
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serionsly injured ; and should they chance to encounter 
an antagonist from whom it appears wise to beat a 
retreat^ our friend firmly seizes him by the most tender 
spot he can select, sets his pincers nipping and grind- 
ing in the most excruciating manner, and then rapidly 
detaching and leaving them in possession, darts off to 
the first sanctuary within his reach. To most living 
creatures the unceremonious sacrifice of limbs in this 
way would lead to almost immediate loss of life fix)m 
hemorrhage, but a wise provision is also made for this 
contingency. The division taking place at a con- 
stricted portion of the joint of a limb admits of the 
vessels drawing themselves in, and so stopping the 
flow of blood. A thin membrane soon covers the 
stump, and in due time another limb replaces that which 
has been lost or cast away. In some localities the 
haunts of the Crab are discovered by fastening pieoes 
of waste fish to the ends of short, strong lines, and' 
then, after attaching long stones by their middles to the 
other ends, strewing them about among the rocks and 
pools ; at the ebbing of the tide, these teU-tale stones are- 
sought for as they rest outside and aci*pss the dwelling- 

places of the Crabs, which when found are not only 
" made a note of," but the tenants either by hook or, 

crook brought to light with little ceremony, ^ 
Some little judgment is required to select a thoroughly 

good Crah for the table, and a& \.\vb cXiovi^ xwawially laya 
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amongst dead specimens, a few hints on the subject 
will not perhaps prove unacceptable. A male Crab is 
generally to be preferred to a female, on account of the 
larger development of claw, &c. The sexes may 
readily be distinguished by examining the flat, peak- 
shaped, flap-like tail, which will be found curled be- 
neath the under-surfaces of the body. This in the 
male is narrow, whilst in the female it is wide and of 
difierent form. A good Crab should feel heavy in the 
hand, and on being sharply shaken no sound or move- 
ment of fluid heard. The large nippera should at 
the same time remain tucked tightly up, and not 
hang loosely fix>m the body. The absence of fresh- 
ness is a defect too obvious and important to need 
comment. 

The proper mode of boiling Crabs has long been a 
subject on which doctors have disagreed. Who then 
shall decide ? That there is cruelty associated with the 
taking away of life, it would be hard to deny, but the 
correctness of choice between gradual stewing in slowly- 
heating water, and being plunged at once into the 
seething, bubbling cauldron, requires " the revelations 
of a hoUed crab " to clear up ; and until a crustacean 
production under that or a like title appears, we shall 
continue to plimge our armour-clad victims in water at 
212 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, and leave the 
J q,ue8tion as to the propriety of out ao 4.o\xv^ Xa'Owsi^ 
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who are disposed to grapple with the subject for its 
own sake. 

The change of colour which takes place in many of 
the Crustacea during the process of boiling, has long 
been a subject of remark. The common and edible 
Crabs of this country have their tints fEur less affected 
than the lobster, the peculiarly rich blue shade of 
whose shell when in a living state is too well known 
to need any lengthened description ; this, as is well 
known, changes to a bright red in the cooking-pot, and 
the uniform of the police is exchanged for that of the 
line regiments. This strange metamorphosis, researches 
have shown to be entirely dependent on chemical laws. 
The pigment on which the blue shading and tint de- 
pend, is a peculiar fat-like substance, which possesses 
the singular property of becoming scarlet when sub- 
jected to 70 degrees of heat shown in the centigrade 
thermometer. A colouring matter of very similar 
properties was some time since discovered in the beaks 
and legs of certain birds. 

The lobster pigment is soluble in spirits of wine, by 
which agent it can be extracted from the shell ; but the 
colour changes at once from blue to red. And on add- 
ing either nitric or sulphuric acid, the charged spirit is 
changed to a green of a remarkably faet or permanent 
character. Who shall say, as fresh discoveries are 
made and new solvents brought to lights that lobster 
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shells may not become more valnable than the appe- 
tising fish they once contained ! We see no reason 
why the dormant sprite, who lies hid in the coat of 
sea mail, should not be ronsed firom his long sleep and 
set to work with the other kobolds who do the will of 
the mighty magician chemistry ; and little dreams the 
fiEiscinating belle, who has been made " beatUifulfor ever,''* 
how mnch those same kobolds have had to do with 
the process. Bismuth^ from the deep-mine cavern, gives 
to the skin the pearly white so much prized: the 
cochineal bug, firom the prickly cactus thickets, the 
roseate hne (" The Turkish Bloom of Health**) which is 
said, in the flowery language of the advertisers, to im- 
part to the cheek the attractive lustre of the ripe peach. 
The elegant mauve dress, ribbons, and gloves, are " tinc- 
tured " by a toiling imp residing in gcu tar. " Lovely 
things " in green too are industriously turned out by two 
quaint, but rather dangerous and mischievously dis- 
posed gentlemen of the elflsh crew, Messrs. Arsenic 
and Copper, who work in partnership, and whose at- 
tractive joint productions some time since poisoned a 
number of the sea-green nymphs of a Pansian ballet. 
How far more appropriate and safe would it have been 
to draw from the rich stores of king Neptune the 
materials with which to dye the drapery of the stage 
mermaid and seaside beauty, and we hope ere long to sec 
** the Tiew lobster-shell green^* undei aomft Xjk^til^iAq^^ 
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sonorous Greek name (without which success would "^ 
doubtful), "AefaAvmabie coleur." 

The juTonile members of most of our sesside com- 
miinities are much given to c»b-fishing, and may be 
seen from early mom to eTening late, dangling their 
legs over some convenient rock, aea-wall, or landing- 
stepa, aud with a piece of twine to which a dun^ 
morsel of fish offiil has been tied, doing their best to 




induce some greedy young crabling to .grasp it with his 
nippers, when, with a sudden jerk and triumphant 
shout, the deluded victim is pitehed out high and drj 
before he knows what he is about, and is then tied hy 
the leg and led about like a lilliputian pig, wbo 
strongly objects to either going to market or staying at 
home, fortunately for him b« '-a no^ '7^13 ^nod. ^ «at. 
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or as a rule very large ; still hia captorsy when they do 
secure him of even ordinary dimensions, treat him to a 
pot of boiling water, and let him go cheap. This 
description of crustacean is known, as the Harbour or 
Shore Crab {Carnnus fnaenaB\ and is represented in 
tlie preceding cut. He is a weed of almost erery soil, 
^d a perfect pest to those who fish in estuaries 
and tidal rivers, nibbling off the bait in a manner 
P^t all endurance, and when the watchful an^er, 
Anticipating the presence of a plump and silvery fish 
At the end of the line, raises his fishing-rod alofl^ 
^ere hangs instead, a green, mud-coloured little 
^p, clawing the air like an enraged spider, making 
himself in fact in eveiy way obnoxious and dis- 
agreeable. 

Then there are other members of the same amiable 

race, with whom he who fishes the sea with nets will 

not be long before he makes acquaintance. These are 

the swimming Crabs, of which there are numerous 

species. These differ materially from the kinds we 

have described, in habits, appearance, and structure. 

By the use of their powerful oar-like 1^ they are 

enabled to prox>el themselves through the water with 

great rapidity and precision, and by darting among the 

meshes of the fishing-nets they become so hopelessly 

entangled, that a '' FiddUr Crab" (as it is sometimes 

called £tom the rapidity with which, it N9oik& \\fl^ ^32vssRi> 
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is a tramel net, is often osed hj fishermen as a standud 
with which to compare cases of the most utter !»• 
wilderment. The annexed cut represents one of thefl*i 
the Velvet Swimming Crab {Portunus pi^er). 







The still, deep, lagunes, within the cord reefs, in th^ 
southern and' eastern seas, contain creatures of this 
claas most ezijuidte in form and colour, and v/o have 
often looked down into some clear, well-like gulf be- 
tween the branching coralines, clustering sponges, and 
actinea of couutleHS hues, and watched the marvellous 
episodea of deep-sea life there passing beneath ; fringes 
of crystal arms, disc-like mouths, and fin-stretching 
tendnl-ahAped legs, wave from evei^ v^*^ ^^ V%iB^ 
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whilst crustaceans, as of animated enamel work, ac- 
companied by fish, like living gems, troop restlessly in 
and out and to and fro, in an endless throng. 

Anthozoa, those living, ocean blossoms, spread their 
petals of a thousand hues, whilst the family of Medu- 
sidoe float like shadows through the tranquil depths. 

** Kow it is pleasant in the summer eve, 
"When a broad shore retiring waters leave, 
Awhile to wait upon the firm fair sand, 
When all is calm at sea, all still at land ; 
And^there the ocean's produce to explore. 
As floating by, or rolling on the shore 
Those living jellies which the flesh inflame, 
Fierce as a nettle, and from that their name : 
Some iu huge masses, some that you may bring 
In the small compass of a lady's ring : 
Figured by Hand Divine — ^there's not a gem 
Wrought by man's art to be compared to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave they glow. 
And make the moonbeams brighter where they flow. 
Involved in sea- wrack, here you find a race. 
Which science doubting, knows not where to place. 
On shell or stone is dropped the embryo seed. 
And quickly vegetates a vital breed ; 
While thus with pleasing wonder you iuspect 
Treasures the vulgar in their scorn reject. 
See as they float along th' entangled weeds, 
Slowly approach, upborne on bladdery beads. 
Wait till they land, and you shall then behold 
The fiery sparks those tangled fronds infold 
Myriads, of living points ; the unaided eye 
Can but the fire and not the form descry. J 
And now your view upon the ocean tain, 
And tberd the splendour of the wavea O^otn \ 
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Cast bat a stone, or strike them with an oar, 
And yon shall flames within the deep explore ; 
Or scoop the stream phosphoric as you stand. 
And the cold flames shall flash along your hand. 
When lost in wonder, you shall walk and gaze 
On weeds that sparkle, and on waves that blaze." 

Crabbe. 



Spider Crabs are there, too, both here and in the 
seas, washing our own island, with limbs so long and 
attenuated, and bodies so small, that they look more 
like overgrown daddy longlegs going through a 
course of sea-bathing than aught else, and we almost 
begin to think they must be marine spiders after all, 
and wonder where the sea-flies are, and what sort of 
webs they would spin to catch them in. The Indian 
seas have inhabitants of the serpent order, which are 
by no means safe to meddle with. They, too, desport 
after their own manner : — 



** Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watched the water snakes ; 
They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

** Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire, 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black. 
They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire/' 

" Aivcrieut Maririer" 
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The subject of the annexed illustration is tlie coni- 
inon slender Spider Crab {StenaryTKhm tenutnufm), 
^nently captured on oar own coast. Some of these 
ineer gentry, near relatives of bis, are as prickly as 
a chestnut hosk, and have clavs like crooked tobacco- 
pipe etems. No cook even in tbe last stage of insanity 
could hope to utilize them. 




Then we have the soft-tailed, Soldier, or Hermit 
Ciabg^ -who, becanae they are insufficiently clad by 
"stnre, seize on the first convenient shell they can 
"i*30Ter, and then, by adroitly introducing the point 
"' the tail, slip into it, much as a skilful stage demon 
'^'lishes throngh a vampire trap. Vacant shelb are 
'^'^i always selected as mansions ; those with inhabit- 
"'its are not nnfrequently taken possession oi^ when a 
'''ocess of forcible ejectment ie had recourse to, and 
^^ hapless moUaac is soon gobbled, u^, ( 
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occupied by the spoiler. Pagunit Btmhardiu, the 
subject of the annexed illoBtiation, is no doubt fomiliu 
to mnny of our readers, as most of the little Bolt-mto 
pon<ls omonget the rocks and stones have one or non 
of these tiny hermitages in them. Whelk-sheUi an 
very commonly found inhabited by the pagaroB ve >n 




describing, and large numbers, under the name of Crob 
WMh, are collected, and naed as bait, aller the eheU ' 
and hard stmoturea have been removed by breiinB 
them off Trith a hammer. 

Pea Crabs there are also, living at free quarters i" 
houses not their own; hut of these we shall bavc 
more to say iiirther on. The 'H.CTmiia ■we find on Ofu 
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coasts are perfect pigmies when compared with some of 
the species foiind in and about the tropic seas, who, 
dwelling in the huge helmet-like shells with which 
these warm regions abound, spend almost as much of 
their lives out of the sea as in it, consume large quan- 
tities of vegetable matter, and appear capable of sup- 
porting life for some time without absolutely going 
into the water. 

Tenantless mollusc shells are not the only dwell- 
ing places of the Hermits, and other species of Crabs, 
and they have, from periods of remote antiquity to our 
own day, been found in situations in which they appa- 
rently have no reasonable right to be. This has given 
rise to much learned disputation, and not a few wild 
theories and quaint conceits. 

That matchless piece of nature's handiwork, the Phi- 
lippine Island sponge (see next page) — Yenus's Flower 
Basket^ or Euplectella spedosOf of naturalists — which 
has recently attracted so much attention in the British 
Museum and among the scientific world, was, about a 
year since, accidentally hauled up firom the bottom of 
the sea, entangled on a fish-hook, by a native who was 
fishing for rock cod off the Island of Zebu, one of the 
Philippine group. Since the first discovery, numerous 
specimens have been obtained in the same locality, and 
from 30Z. ^the price paid for the fisherman's prize) the 
value has progressively become leas. SVKSi y^^^^^'^^^^^^ 

D 2 
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are naiueroua enough to make flower-basket hnntiog 
a remimeratiTe occupatbn for Bome time to come. It 
in perfectly impossible, eren with the aid of picknul 
Ulustration, to give an adequate idea of the elegance 




and beauty of this eitraordinary production. Of comn- 
copiffi form, and of the finest Brussels lace texture, it 
stands Uke a network Tase among a tuft of CTTstal 
threads. The cover, like that of some antique flagon, 
crowoB the top, and comipVetas fti^ iA.wa^ iwsffihlanw 
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o man's most skilled and perfect productions. YenuB 
lerself might well be proud of such a flower-basket ; 
)ut like many other things of beautj, there are mys- 
teries round their growth and formation. One of these, 
is the almost iavariable presence of the remams of 
one or more Crabs in the interior of this, to them, 
crystal prison, out of which escape is just as impos- 
sible as £rom a capsuled bottle. Many differences of 
opinion exist as to the mode by which the Crabs first 
obtained an entrance; there appears, however, little 
doubt that this is effected whilst the sponge is in an 
Immature condition, and before the cover is woven. 
There is a young specimen which we have examined 
In the British Museum in this incomplete state, and 
Lt is questionable whether the basket-like tube is ever 
covered until it has reached maturity ; when, although 
the sponge appears to cease growing in an upward 
direction, the power possessed by it to secrete the 
silicious matter of which the network ia composed 
remains unimpaired, and, like a skilful artisan as he is, 
he at once repairs neatly snch injuries as his crystal 
palace may sustain. 

Dr. Gray has in his possession a specimen in which 
a repair of this kind has been effected. A hole appears 
to have been broken by some accident in one of the 
sides about half-way between the point of attachment 
and the cover. A new netwoik oi &\st^\si\iv\S!kS^% 
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has been substituted for the broken ones — of form 
much like the original structure. The peculiar curved 
or cornucopia shape before referred to, and usually, 
although not invariably, assumed by these baskets, has 
also given rise to much speculation amongst the 
scientific. Dr. Gray gives it as his opinion that the 
weight of the Crab when crawling through the interior 
of the tube, may influence the direction in which the 
basket is found to incline. He says : '* As the Crab 
becomes imprisoned in the cavity, it will be constantly 
walking up and down the tube to procure food, and 
by so doing will, most likely, bend the tube on one 
side, so that the free end of the tube may become bent 
down nearly to the level of the base ; '* and it remains 
an open question whether this is the true solution of 
the enigma, or, like the goblet forms of some species 
of sponges^ and the rounded contour of others, the 
cornucopia form of growth may not, after all, be that 
common to J^. spedosa. 

It appears to be the prevailing opinion amongst the 
fishermen by whom the Euplectella is taken, and hy 
whom it is known as the Rigederos, 'Hhat it is the 
work of two insects (meaning probably the Crabs 
found in the tubes) at the bottom of the sea.'' A 
French correspondent in writing recently to the autho- 
ritied of the British Museum, expresses his opinion 
that the ^aplectella is the wotk oi t\xfe CTa.ba, There 
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ire veiy grave leaBons, however, why this opinion 
should he received with the gieateet caution, if not 
absolute doubt. In the first places we know of no 
crustacean possessing a like power of silicious secretion 
and constniction. Then the Crabs which are funnd 
inclosed are not always of the same ^Kcies, or even 
genera. Dr. Gray is of opinion that one which he 
examined through the meshes was a Pagurus^ and of 
habits identical with those which we have already 
described. Crabs with such investigating and intru- 
sive instincts as these, would not fail to explore the 
inmost recessess of a hollow tube of such a tempting 
appearance as the young, growing, and covedess £u- 
plectella would present; and what more probable 
than that^ as the tube became perfected and the lid 
partly made, the Crab or Crabs might still continue 
to inhabit it, until the orifice being at last closed up, 
and escape impossible, our Mend remained a prisoner 
for life. His cast-off shells, like old worn-out garments, 
would remain sealed up securely with him, and give 
the idea that many Crabs had there resided. 

The ancients, although totally ignorant of the 
existence of the beautiful lace-work basket we have 
described, and the creatures dwelling within them, were 
nevertheless perfectly aware of the presence of small 
Crabs in the shells of the great silk-yielding mussel 
{Pinna nobilis), who, because he had no visual organs 
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at times cipuired a( a distance horn his strange 
lodging, ire know of no instance of a female being 
takoi in anr situation but within the shell of some 
mollodr. Aristotle speaks of this small mail-clad 




t:rr 



janitor as a little fish with claws^ like those of a Ciab, 
which keeps guard and ward for the Pinna, grovrs 
to her month, and acts as her caterer. Pliny too 
remarked and described the apparently anomalous 
association. He speaks of the Pinna as a shell-fish 
that is found in muddy waters, always erect^ and never 
without a companion of the Crab kind. Oppiannus 
not only knew that Crabs existed commonly in the 
Pinna shells, but clearly conceived that it was their 
duty and mission to do so. Thus he writes : — 

** The Pinna and the Crab together dwell 
For mutual succour in one common shell ; 
They both to gain a livelihood combine, — 
That takes the prey when this has given the sign. 
From hence this Crab above his fellows famed 
By ancient Greeks was Pinnatores named." 
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le accompanying illustratioii, on a. very enlarged 
>, lepiesenta the pinna's companion, Pinnotkeret 
urn, whicli will be seen at a glance to diOer mate- 
7 in appearance from P. pimm. The mussel is not 
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inly shell in which P. pisum finds ready-fnmished 
inga. The common cockle (Cardium eduU), and in 
I instances the ordinary oyster, being selected to 
ly them. Mr. W. Thompson, in writing on the 
Aceane of Ireland, saya, "The smaUest Pinno- 
s I have seen was found by Mi. Hyndman, in a 
g Cardium eanffnum, dredged up by us in Strongford 
^ in October, 1834. It is a male, like carapace 
idfflT a line in lei^jth ; the entire breadth of the 
from the extremities of the outstretched legs is 
I lines. The cardium ia under three lines in 
h, and barely exceeds that odmeasorement in 
iUi ; 80 that the Grab, when in the position just 
ioned, muat bare on both cddefitowAv^ "das. '««i^& 
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of his chosen prison. The Pinnotheres likewise in* 
liabits the Cardium edule. Before me is one of these 
Crabs, of which the carapace is two lines in breadth, 
obtained by Mr. Hyndman in a full-grown G, eduk 
from Strangford Lough j but from the Sligo coast when 
this Crab attains an extraordinary lai'ge size, a Crab witk 
a carapace four lines in breadth, and with outstretched 
legs seven lines across, was once kindly brought to me 
by Lord Enni»killen. Mr. R Ball informs me that on 
two occasions he obtained a great number of the I^ 
notheres, and which were all males, from the Cardium 
edule, when at YoughaL About nine out of every tea 
cockles contained a Crab. On opening oysters at 
Tenby in Wales he has procured the Pinnotheres. This 
Crab, like the Fagurus, occupies different species cif 
shells according to its size, and at every age, and geBe- 
rally selects such as with outstretched legs it would £11 
from side to side." 

Another extraordinary instance of anomalous associtr 
tion is to be found in the habits of the Pagurus pridt' 
auxiiy which is invariably found with the cloak Anemone 
(Adamsia palliata) adhering to it, and so strong are i^ 
mysterious bonds of relationship, friendship, or whatever 
it may be called, which bind them together, that on ti« 
Pagurus finding it requisite to increase the size of lA 
borrowed mansion, the Anemone, like a chosen com- 
panion as he is, follows to \<\i!& life^ home^ being deftly 
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Id by tlie nippers of the fresh inhabitant until enabled 
obtain a firm hold just outside the portal, where it 
mains until some other removal is made, or more 
>nunodious quarters required. From these sociable 
rase-hunting adventurers we pass on to the burrowing 
ral)8, of which there are many kinds, indulging in 
ibits most curious and noteworthy. Perhaps the 
LOst remarkable of these, is the great Cocoa-nut 
ating Crab, or " OvrOu" as it is called by the natives 
r some of the localities in which it is met with. It 
the Birgtts IcUiv of naturalists, and is well repre- 
(nted, although on a very reduced scale in the illus- 
ation next page. It is found in many of the Coral 
ilands dotting the Indian seas and Pacific ocean, and 
3neath the rustling, waving, cocoa-nut groves, which 
3oand within the torid zone. The Ou-Ou forms for him- 
>lf a home, delving and burrowing, miner-like, beneath 
16 wide-spreading roots of the tropic trees, and excavat- 
ig deep and cunningly-formed galleries and chambers 
L the coral sand and broken shells ; and one is almost 
[sposed to think that the following lines by Thom- 
m. must have been penned in all the fervour of a 
oefs admiration for the happy lot of our friend of 
ibterranean proclivities : — 

'* Sheltered amid the orchards of the sun, 
Where high palmettos lift their graceful shade, 
Giye me to drain the cocoa*s milky "bo\A, 
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And from the pilm to ilTun its fresh'tiiiift vine. 
Hire bounteoua far than all tlie frantic juice 
Which nMchtu poora." 

Here, like a feudal boron of old, lie forms for hinin 
a stroDgliold, sallying forth like a freebooter, to In 
on the spoils of the grove. Curious stories are related i 
these maraudeTB, and it has been gravel; asserted th 




they have been known to ascend the tall staltB oft 
cocoa palms for the pnrpose of detaching and thiovi 
down the nuts. We are not prepared to say that p 
ticular palma (when in a more than ordinarily slop 
posture) ma; not l^en htne climbed in the manner sU 
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certain species. Our own experience, however, 
ngly disposes ns to think that such nuts as iroja time 
time fall to the ground fix)ni ordinary causes, con- 
ate the prizes commonly appropriated by B. latro, 
I enormously powerM and ponderous nippers enable 
L to husk and rend these from their tenacious coat- 
3 with surprising speed and facility j and it is only 
essary to examine the cocoa-nut husks with the 
8 within them, as imported fix)m abroad, to be con- 
ced that our nut-eating friend must be a veritable 
stacean Hercules, to be capable of such feats of 
ngth, as the dragging forth of the treasures horn 
ir dense fibrous envelopes unquestionably are j and 
lercules he is in his own way, for the tenacious 
B-like network of cocoa fibre in which the nut is 
osed, is torn, split, and rent asunder, as though 
h the iron pincers of a brawny blacksmith, until 

coveted dainty is set free. One end of every 
imon cocoa-nut has, as most of our readers are 
ire, tbree holes in it ; these, from their position 
. quaint resemblance to the face of a living creature, 

called the monkey's face. One of these holes is 
icted as a point of attack, and a succession of 
oitly-delivered and heavy raps are rapidly given 
h the large claw. An opening, or breach, is thus 
y quickly effected. The narrow pair of nippers now 
le into operation, and by dexteTOWsLy maet&DL^^'SKv.^ 
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tlio whole of the white, sweet, oleaginous contents are 
deftly scooped and clawed out. B, latro has a keen eye 
to future wants as well as to present enjoyment ; he m 
not only a gourmand, but pretty much of a utilitarian; 
so he employs his sharp, powerful daws in carding and 
combing up the bundles of tangled coir, remaining after i 
his husk-splitting operation. This, by dint of mndi j 
clawing to and fro, at length becomes almost as fine as 
tow, or the oakum used by shipwrights. When suffi- 
ciently manipulated, he gathers together the result of bis 
labours, and transports it to the inmost recesses of bis 
subterranean stronghold beneath the roots ; a bed is . 
here made from it, on which our friend reclines ; and it 
helps to form a convenient covering and protection fi* 
him when debarred from the pleasures and delights d 
Crab society during the uncomfortable process of shell- 
changing. The crafty human inhabitants of these wart^ 
washed isles, are too well versed in the habits of our 
friend, and too well aware of his provident habits, not 
to avail themselves of the stores of well-preserved fibr^ 
thus laid up ; advantage is therefore taken of the buried 
store, which is unceremoniously dragged forth, col- 
lected together, and made use of for caulking the seams 
of their canoes, and many other useful purposes. 
During the period of comparative torpidity usualfy 
accompanying the shell-shifting process, the wants of 
nature are wonderfully and "wiseVj -^^xo^vdftd for. These 
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strange creatures are eacn famished with a species of 
natural magaziiie, containing fSatty matter, -which they 
cany beneath their tails. Some Crabs of large size 
have been known to yield enough to produce a quart 
of oil, limpid, of excellent quality, and highly esteemed 
by the natives. B. latro is much given to nocturnal 
lambhng, and frequent visits are by him paid to locali- 
ties within the cheering influences of the salt-sea wave ; 
but we do not agree with those writers who have accused 
him of nightly hydropathic journeys. During the breed- 
ing season some considerable time is spent by the 
T^liole family in exploring the countless rock-pools and 
lagunes between the coral reefs. Here, after the de- 
parture of the parents for their homes amongst the 
Jtoots, the juvenile crabs continue to desport themselves, 
^til grown strong enough to attack the nuts on their 
own account, when they proceed to join their seniors in 
the femily diggings. The natives, when they set their 
Jiainds on a Crab-hunting expedition, provide them- 
8^ves with much the same kind of equipment as a 
party of English gamekeepers would use when about to 
extract a secretive badger from his burrow. Digging, 
«ttd that of the most determined and energetic descrip- 
tion, is the fevourite method of bringing the game to 
%ht, which desirable consummation is rarely arrived at 
^til a very large amount of loud shouting and need- 
*»33 leaping about has leen "had tecioxa^^ \ft» ''S^^ 
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imfortnnate Crabs are very good to eat, and they ap- 
pear tliorouglily aware of it, making use. of every effort 
in their power to avoid capture. They are, neverthe- 
less, ruthlessly overtaken in the subterranean race, 
dragged forth into the broad sunlight, ignominiously 
bound with cords twisted from the tough fibre of the 
cocoa husk (a very requisite precaution by the bye), 
and lugged off into hopeless captivity. 

Some of these nut-feeders grow to a monstrous size 
(some being over two feet long), are armed with nippers 
of most formidable dimensions, and make no more of 
snapping the strong cord, with which the Crab-catchers 
endeavour to secure them, than if they were as many 
strands of packthread. At certain seasons of the 
year a vegetable diet appears to become unpalatable to 
our friend. He then seeks a change, and levies open 
and indiscriminate warfare on all the tribe of shell?- 
bearing molluscs he can lay his thievish claws on, not 
giving even the ghost of a chance of escape. He 
seizes them forcibly with his nippers, and then extracts 
them from their snug shell- castles, with a dexterity 
which an accomplished London shell- fish dealer might 
look on with envy ; and then, not content with devon^ 
ing the ill-fated tenant, he performs a sort of grotesque 
defiant, and triumphal march, with the vacant shell 
raised like a standard, aloft in his claws, as if for the 
express purpose of inciting other Crabs more peaceaUf 
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disposed and less nefarious in their habits, to the per- 
petration of outrages of a similar character. Take him 
for all in all, B. latro may be considered anything but a 
vell-conducted member of the £unily to which he 
belongs. His name denotes the character which he 
has Mly earned and universally maintains. 

The countless thousands of islands, reefs, and spots 
of newly-formed land dotting the South Seas and 
Indian Ocean, are eyer on the increasa The founda- 
tions of these are firmly laid at the sea's bottom by 
legions of that tiny toiler of the deep, the coral insect, 
and year by year, and age by age, his ceaseless labours 
progress upward and ever upward towards the light 
of heaven ; layer by layer, and ledge by ledge, are 
formed, until the pigmy beginning grows to be a strong 
seapwall, like the ramparts of some Old World fortress. 
In time, the green wave breaks and feathers on its 
Test, whilst other walls slowly but surely raise their 
oasses firom beneath. Within their circling grasp, a 
Idll rock lake at length is formed, round which the 
Qgiy billows roll and thunder, chafing at the mighty 
uxier disputing their dominion. Here, within the 
fe, still pool, collect the thousand and one waifs and 
rays^ ever to be found floating or driven by the tide 
urrents. Fragments of wreck fix)m distant shores, dead 
lb, empty mollusc shells, echini, sea-weed, and drift- 
3od oast £ar out to sea by the floods of the great riven 

b3 
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of tho tropics; — all these, and innunierable other objects, 
find a resting-place on the newly-formed rocks, and in 
due time are broken up by decay, but are always addel 
to by the same great store, until, wave-borne m thdr 
rough, strong, buoyant husks, come cocoa-nuts and 
other seeds. These quickly germinate, sprout up, and 
send their roots far out in search of nutriment, and 
thus bind the loose materials of the new-formed ground 
together. Watered by the tropic showers and sea spiay, 
tho little sea-girt forest grows apace, and the wandering 
sea-fowl, and migratory birds are not slow in conyerting 
it into a haven of rest for their wearied pinions. These 
last visitors bring in their crops, from far-off continents 
and islands, the seeds of many shrubs and plants, ' 
which, falling amongst elements congenial to theii 
growth, rapidly spring into life, and, like the trees 
amongst which they find shelter, bear seed in theii 
turn, and in due season die, to afford food for ttidr 
successors in the kingdom of plants. Man claims some 
of these realms as his own; others are left to such 
inhabitants as nature may people them with. The West 
India Islands, too, are inhabited by many curious and 
interesting members of the Crab family ; one of these 
known as the Land Crab (Gecarcznus ruricola), is 
P^tty much of a highknder in his nature. The 

fo^\^^^^^^' "^ "^^'^ ^ ^ *^te> and here he 
or himself a snug retreat beneath the earth of 
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l&e hill-side. As tlie spawniog season approaches, a 
i^nighty gathenng of the clans takes place, and whole 
legions unwarned by fiery cross, or blazing beacon, 
3basten forth to join the living tide flowing onward to- 
"^Bids the sea. Through the tangled jungle, down the 
'Xock-strewn ravine, over fedlen tree-trunks, and among 
iOie dense undergrowth of the forest, in ceaseless, creep- 
Sng, crawling, scuttling thousands; still they come 
^ward, and ever onward, as the bright stars shine out 
%o light them on their way. Banks, hedges, walls, and 
"fiiven houses are passed straight over in this crustacean 
jBieeplechase, no flags being needed to keep the mail- 
clad competitors to the true course — instinct the guide, 
Imd the blue sea for a goal, nothing stops the race. 

Cuffee and his companions, who have been gossiping 
and story-telling beneath their cocoa-leaf roofs until 
lialf-asleep, appear to become most violent and in- 
curable lunatics, on suddenly becoming aware of the noc- 
turnal exodus : they leap high in the air, shout, scream, 
and dance like fiends, whilst the most ready-witted of 
the crew dash off to de massa with the startling news. 
" B[i, golly, sa ; de Crab, de Crab ! he come for sure 
dis time, sure nuff ; plenty catch um bum by ; " and 
Cuffee keeps his word to the letter, and captures the 
pilgrims by the basketful, in spite of their claws ; and 
black-faced woolley-headed Aunt Lilly, the cook, shows 
her teeth like ivory dominoes in an ^boirj "Wl^ ^& 
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visions of white, snow-like rice, cocoa-nut milk, capsi- 
cum pods, and stewpans pass in pleasing and appetising 
review before her, and massa himself takes an extra 
pull at the cold sangaree jug, sleeps pleasantly, and 
dreams of the Crab feast of the morrow. 

At the termination of the spawning season the sur- 
vivors return to their homes among the hills ; and but 
little notice is taken of them now, as they night by niglit 
bend their weary steps on the backward march, poor, 
low-conditioned, and unfit for human food, like the 
salmon-kelt on his journey to the sea. A short resi- 
dence in his earth burrow serves to set our Mend the 
Grab on his legs again, and make even better food of 
him than can be prepared during the migration. Sagar- 
cane plantations are his delight, and in them he re- 
gales himself like an alderman, nipping through the 
crisp rind of the sugar-bearing reed, sucking the 
luscious juices and clawing out the sweet contents, 
until a rustling sound warns him that Nemesis, in the 
form of our old friend Cuffee, is not far off, and that 
active individual, accompanied by a prick-eared cur, and 
armed with a spike-pointed cane, pounces down on the 
very spot where G, ruricola, Esq. had been so plea- 
santly regaling himself, and now commences a fierce 
and relentless action. 

Cuffee, CuVf and Spike, v. Crab, Ever on the alert, 
Crab darta off backwards wiVk «a\OTi\3Stv\xi^ -cK^ldit^^ 
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keeping a very bright eye on tLc cur, who rushes pell- 
mell after him through the caies, cheered on by the 
shouts and " Ya, ya*s ** of his sable master, whose aim 
it is to head back the Crab, or ] in him with his spike. 
This latter feat he all but accomplishes ; but the Crab 
darts like lightning a couple of feet backwards, and 
then shoots off at right angles with the agility of a 
sprite. One more rapid dart in the opposite direction, 
the spike is furiously hurled by baffled Cuffee, and is 
within an inch of transfixing the cur, who snififs and 
whines disconsolately at the mouth of a hole, which 
leads he knows not whither. 

When hunting amongst the grass jungles of the 
Mahratta country, we were greatly amused at the 
quaint proceedings of a species of Crab which at 
certain seasons abounds there. These little fellows, 
members of the genus Thelphtisa, were, when we saw 
them, busily engaged in their hay harvest, and actively 
engaged in mowing the grass. This they did in the 
most curiously quaint and elfish manner, sitting bolt 
upright and working their sharp scissors like nippers 
right and left, until enough to .form a bundle had been 
gathered ; then, with this, compactly rolled up in sheafs, 
off they would trot to their holes, and when the lond 
had been safely disposed of, back they would scuttle for 
others with quite as much bustle, fuss, and excitement 
as if they had been the owners of a largja estate^ a hun- 
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(Ired acres of meadow hay to get in, and tlie baromeln 
at change. So we leEl our funny, clever, energetic little 
friends with a good speed, hard at it, making hay whilst 
the snn shone. 

These little fellows, we have every reason to thint, 
are purely inland in their habits, and we know of no 
instance of their being known to travel either singly 
or in bodies to the sea coast. A member of the eame 
genera, represented in the annexed cut, is found in 




many parts of the south of Europe, forming hunows 
for itself in the river banks, and from this habit 
obtains the name of Thelpkusa JluviatiiU. Few sped- 
mens reach three inches in length, and the colour is by 
no means inviting, being of a dingy yellow. Yet it 
appears to have attracted much attention amongst the 
ancients : both Aristotle and Hippocrates Itnew it well, 
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1 there are medals whicli were struck in very early 
iods bearmg representations of this Crab on them. 
ere appear to be some religious associations cou- 
nted with crustaceans of this description, as we 
i the monks of the Greek church takini^ 
ae pains to procure them, and then disposing of 
) daiuty without troubling the cook. In Italy the 
rrowing Crabs are eaten at Easter, much as we eat 
kross-buns on Good Friday. There are other Crabs 
uch form burrows both in the sands of the sea-shore 
d the banks and plains of the inteiior. One of 
386 is the Sand Crab {Ocypoda arenaria) of 
fcuialists). The wide, open sand stretches of many 
ipical countries, abound with these remarkably agile 
tie creatures, who excavate holes in the sand close to 
e borders of the tide. These are the lilliputian 
destrians with whom skylarking midshipmen engage 
foot-races along the strand, and meet ignominious 
feat in consequence. As autumn approaches, their 
i-side retreats are quitted, the inland bnrrows occu- 
'd, and a state of hybernation gone into, until, the 
uter having passed away and the spring weather 
ne, Seaward ho I \& the order of the day again. 
The Gelasimus is in many respects similar in its 
bits to these fleet-footed gentlemen, but he turns his 
lention more directly to sapping and mining opera- 
ns, carrying on his labours in the most cunning and 
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artful manner. Nothing annoys liim more than to have 
prying men or investigating animals, passing their re- 
marks, or taking note of the mouth of his shaft ; so lie 
digs away in his deep level, until he has accumulated a 
goodly quantity of sand and earth, when up he comes 
stealthily to the opening of his mine, pops out his head, 
peers sharply and jealously round, and, if the coast 
appears clear, round he flourishes his claw with all the 
force and precision of an accomplished round-hand 
bowler at cricket, and away he casts the proceeds of Ids 
excavations, but at the same time taking care that no 
two clawfuls go in the same direction, lest the newly- 
raised sand should betray the secret he is so careful to 
conceal. 

The sands of the reefs and islands of the Eastern seas 
aflford a home for the King Crab (Limultui), who, with 
his odd-looking, shield-shaped body, and long blade- 
like spike or spear, will be familiar to many of onr 
readers. Some individuals of this species grow to a 
very large size, and are sought for by the Malays, both 
on account of the immense number of eggs they some- 
times contain, and the natural weapon with whioh 
nature has armed them. These lance-shaped spears aie 
often made use of as points for arrows and other warlike 
implements, mainly because the wounds inflicted with 
them are more painful and dangerous than those 
received from instrumeuta of iron or steel. The 
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Malays are by no means an amiable or forgiving race, 
and take infinitely more pains to poison the blade 
of the "crease" or serpentine-knife they carry, than to 
senre a Mend or save a life, and we therefore feel far 
more respect for the Crab who furnishes the point for. 
the arrow, than for the man who fires it Then there is 
the Nvi Crdb^ or Calappa, whose queer little legs are 
so closely tncked away under his odd little shell, that 
rambling " Jcick Tars*' in search of " Curios'* not unfre- 
quently gather a few to bring home to their Mends, 
mider the idea that when cut and polished they will 
serve to form elegant brooches and splendid shirt-pins, 
for the gay promenades of Portsmouth and Plymouth. 
A dry old salt of a quartermaster, on the Indian station, 
chanced one day, when on shore for a cruise, to become 
possessed of a goodly number of these lucky stones, as 
he called them, and by way of securing his treasures 
placed them in an old silk-handkerchief, and stowed 
them away, with a few dollars and sundry cakes of 
cavendish, in the comer of his chest. It so happened 
that some piratical ship-mate, not proof against the 
allurements of honey dew and silver, but totally in- 
different to natural history, seized his opportunity and 
spirited off the tobacco and money, but left the lucky 
stones behind. The next day, when our old friend 
came for his accustomed supply of the weed, he, to his 
horror, astonishment;, and indignation, iovvxA \!dl^ ^?(^::^ 
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poMd pebblM in bcUto motion, performli^ 
over his best JKliBt, the handkerchief Bpn 
Bud, alaa ! empty. " Well," exclaimed hi^ " b 
this unt too mnch of the monkey. Why, lool 
meeemates; these here bleBsed atones have 
life, every man Jack of 'em. They'vt cAatn 
haeea and spent every meg of my money ; ani 
heave all the beggars to Davey Jones's locke 
board is where I means to pitch 'em 1 " and 
no donbt to the intense gratification of tb 
accused Grabs. Like the Bocky Mountaii 
vhose hiU precions stones are not imfrequen 
— the codfish acts the part of treBsure-seeker i 
rocks and sands of the ocean's depths, — mb 
taceans of great variety, are by the shrewd aui 
lover of nataral history, taken from the st 
the captured fish, and many ivould have ret 
but unknown to science had it not been thai 
collecting-habits of certain large sea-fish, 
covered aud promptly taken advantage 
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search made in vain. We have obtamed very laige 
imbeis of a very pretty little Crab scarcely as large 
a coffee-bean (Porcdlana longicornis) in this way. 
liis little creature is closely allied to P. platychtles^ 
and abundantly on the southern coast of Devon. 
A delights to dwell like a sort of " Dirty Dick " of 
Ttstacean life in a mud hovel of his own scooping, 
orking his way beneath stones which appear close 
lough to the bottom to make a crab-biscuit of him. 
Satch him, when or how you will, he is always like an 
liish brick-maker, condemned to make bricks without 
trav, and debarred the privilege of washing. His 
Bcket and trousers are begrimed with red dust, and his 
[aeer little face peers out at you, like that of an Indian 
dol smeared with war-paint. Nature has, however, 
ndowed him with brush-bearing feet, with which he 
bm time to time dusts his own suit ; but he remains 
I rather dusty, grimy, little fellow after all, and we 
s&nnot help thinking that the treatment prescribed 
>y Mr. Dick, for David Copperfield, would greatly 
leiieiit his personal appearance. ^Nature appears, when 
aodelling the forms of the endless types of curious 
rofitacean life with which the Southern and Eastern 
eas abound, to have given free scope to a love for 
marvellous quaintness and oddity of contour. The 
<>a8t8 of Japan furnish us with examples of Crab life 
hideously grotesque, that nothing shoit ol ^^«\xv% ^ 
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▼eritable spedmen would serve to conyince any o 
who had first seen a sketch of this Japanese notabili 
that the whole conception was not the creation d 
distempered dream. Macrocheira-kcempferi^ of wbi 
two remarkably fine specimens are to he seen ini 
British Museum, are just the kind of Crabs a tin 
young lady, or nervous young gentleman, would stioni 
object to meet ''6y the sad sea vfove" or elsewhe 
Their legs are so long, that running away &om th' 
would be utterly useless, — giving them, when standi] 
the height of an ordinary camp-stool, whilst 1 
nipper claws appear constructed precisely on the sa 
principle as are the arms of the magic policeman oi 
pantomime, which stretch easily from the level of 1 
street to the housetop, where that prince of evil-do( 
the clown, has vainly sought sanctuary. Then 1 
coasts of Tasmania and other portions of Australs 
are inhabited by Crabs, who make up in bulk s 
enormous power, the little they may fall short of tt 
Japanese cousins in length of limb. The pincers 
some of these are large enough to embrace the thigl 
a man easily, and we apprehend that escape £rom t 
bugbear of apple-stealing rustics, the village man-ti 
would be a matter of perfect simplicity, and a m 
practical joke, to getting out of the grip of one of 
gigantic crustaceans of the antipodes. As some of th 
ftre remarkable for their formidable appearance fi 
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solossal power, so are others well worthy of note on 
iccoimt of their beauty of colour and elegance of con- 
formation. Neptunuz pelagicus, a Crab of medium size, 
is wonderfully handsome, being ornamented with most 
strangely arranged spicules, and spotted with purple, 
diading off into pink. Oceantu cruci/er, an inhabitant 
of the Indian seas, is perfectly charming in his way ; in 
fact, a sort of '^ Dresden heaiUy" who might be easily 
mistaken for a specimen of the most exquisite pink and 
lirhite china. 

From the Chilian coast we have another Crab, of a 
totally different style of beauty, in the person of 
Cancer dentatusj who appears to have laid the forest 
under contribution to furnish his unique wardrobe. 
A coat of bark, plant-stalk legs, and a very becoming 
frill, of autumnal-brown fern-leaves, constitute his get 
1^, and it is no flattery to say that he looks uncom- 
monly well in it. Erom the Caribbean sea we get, 
amongst a whole host of strange productions, that 
little gem of a Crab, Mithracvlvs coronatus. He looks 
as if designed expressly to be converted into a brooch, 
his compact little body resembling the most delicately 
tinted, blue porcelain, whilst his tiny claws are more 
like minute tufts of fur than aught else we can com- 
pare them to. 

Leucoda urania is another strange Chinese Crab, 
resembling in no common degree a p^\iVA!^ ^i ^jc^sSs^ 
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white agate ; whilst a brother, P. porcdlana, is found in 
Australia ; and nearer home, we obtain from the nei^- 
bourhood of the Island of Madeira the Flagusia 
squamosa^ or Croat Crab, whose whole shell is rich in 
ornamentation, and who is by no means unlike s 
handsomely chased snuff-box, inlaid with chinawan 
and metal Unlike these bits of ocean bric-a-biae 
id Farthenope horrida^ from the reefs bordering the Isle 
of France. This unprepossessing individual the casoal 
observer would declare without hesitation to be an 
ungainly, rugged lump of broken white coral rock ; and 
there are uncomfortable asperities and comers enough 
to prevent any pedestrian, however heedless, fiom' 
stepping on it ; and let him just pick one up to cast at 
some passing sea-bird, and see how quickly the stone 
will resent the liberty, and show how he is to he 
depended on at a pinch. Then, to step from the haidi' 
and uncompromising to the grotesque and elfish, we 
have but to visit the genial blue waters of the Medi- 
terranean, where we find about as comical a little Crah 
as exists in all "Crabdom," wide as that ill-defined 
dominion unquestionably is. This little gentleman is 
known as Dromia lator, and his habits, to say the 
least of them, are as eccentric as his personal appea^ 
ance is queer. A hairy, wiry-coated, round-bodied, 
little crablin is he, and his delight is to go hunting and 
for&giDg about amongst t"he cot«i^^, ixife^\issa^ and 
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molluscs at the bottom^ and because be is a designing, 
iitfdl little wolf of a crab, be brings to bear bis talent 
:ot stratagem. After searching out a nice, hollow 
gdece of soft and fine-grained sponge, he works his way 
onder it — ^roaches up his little back, until the yielding 
inatenal opens and again closes round him, thus forming 
a snug and well fitting great-coat, which, like charity, 
<H>vers a multitude of sins. 

The tricksy sprites of fish and shrimps, as they 
joyously disport themselves amongst the branching 
^(oal, take little heed of the familiar ball of sponge, 
fhich in some unaccountable manner or another 
VpeaiSy uninvited, in the very midst of the revels. 
K is strange, certainly, that guest after guest should 
yjodsh into it, and return no more ; but sponges, you 
^aaWf. are common enough in every grade of society, 
114 therefore it is that the one in question is little 
inspected of having a live adventurer, of the most 
acquisitive and nipsome habits, bound up within its 
&ldB: but there he is, for all that^ as you would find 
.<Hit to your cost, if you unwittingly enlisted him for 
toilet purposes, on the strength of his borrowed 
uniform. 

As another instance of quaint resemblance to 
Uuinimate or stationary objects, we have Hchinocerus 
^ibarius, a native of the Korth-west Coast of America, 
Where it was discovered during tia.b \o^^ til "^^t 
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Majesty's ship Plumper; and nothing on earth does 
this rugose creature so much resemble as a large, uneyen, 
ball of half-baked brick clay, and his claim to the 
honour of being a Crab, would be laughed to scorn b^ 
those who from bashful ness had never shaken hands 
with him. Australia, that land of oddities, contrihates 
to our store a perfect little sea vagabond, in the peisQa* 
of PUumnui neipertili*, who is without any exceptum. 
the very dirtiest and most disreputable-looking Uttb 
scamp in all king Neptune's dominions. Cut a frayed- 
out comer, from a chimney-sweep's soot-bag, and joa 
have his exact resemblance. Yet who shall say that 
P. tutperHlis is not a gentleman, in spite of liip 
unpromising and unfieishionable raiment! 

Australia is a land of contradictions, as we all kn0W« 
Even explorer^ names serve but to mislead and coi- 
found the uninitiated. We have ''Cape pigeonSi'' 
which are no more pigeons than wild geese or stoikB^ 
'^ Cape salmon," which own to no bonds of relationabif 
with the fieunily of Salmonidas. 

The *' robins " of the United States of Amerifli 
bear no resemblance to those of England, and ei\icjf 
none of the love, protection, and numerous privilQgtt 
universally accorded to their more fortunate namesaksB 
on this side of the Atlantic. Again, we say advisedlj^ 
let no man heedlessly try the strength of his teeth OB 
an ''Indian wood-app\&" «imi?^lj because it is callflfl 
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^^ an apple." He had far better make an attempt on 
an iron cannon-shot of Woolwich pattern at once, than 
tiy his powers of mastication on one of these forest 
Mts. The cherry of Australia, too, has a disagreeable 
and exasperating habit of growing with its stone out- 
fiide, and of being highly unpalatable into the bargain ; 
whilst the " pear " of that favoured land would, if 
duly fitted by a clever cabinet-maker, and properly 
polished, make an excellent and highly ornamental 
biob for a street door. A cabbage-tree is by no means 
iMd as a producer of material for the manufacture 
of hats, and the green tops are occasionally boiled by 
settlers of vegetarian inclinings; but any one sanguine 
enough to seek cabbages amongst the cabbage-palms 
night reasonably be looked for, with bridle on arm, 
nd basket in hand, carefully prospecting the pastures 
)r a '^ mare's nest," with a view to the leading home 
r the colts and the basketing of such eggs as might 
)main unhatched. Depend, therefore, that our be- 
rimed little acquaintance is not exactly as stupid as 
e looks, and that his dirty, hempen jacket, is given 
im for some wise purpose. Nothing is created in 
un; and Columbus, with all his talent and power as a 
la commander, gladly availed himself of the services 
* one of the most tiny Crabs {Planes mmtUus), who, 
mating by the good ship, in his tangled bed of Sargosm 
r gulf-weed, was hauled on board by tha bronzed and 

f2 
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8torm-to88cd mariners, by 'whom he was at once intro- 
duced to the chief, the man of demonstration, who 
cruslicd in the egg's end to make it stand upright 
** A crab ! " said he ; ''a good and fair harbinger of 
hmd, which, with God's help, we shall soon discover/' 
And so they did, for the Crab's tale came true, and the 
AVest India Islands were almost immediately fallen in 
with, and duly investigated. 

I\ minutus is a roving sailor by nature^ and is 
carried on his long sea-voyages by the masses of weed 
ever earned onward by the warm and genial goK-stream, 
and there is little doubt that members of the family to 
which he belongs, now naturalized on our own coasiei 
fu-st travelled hither amongst the meshes of their 
ocean raft, which knew no return. Such specimens as 
have been procured on the coasts of England, are not 
as large or brilliant in their colour, as those captured in 
more genial climes. 

The Floating Crabs, as met with in true gulf streamfl^ 
are extremely pretty little creatures, measuring about 
eight-tenths of an inch in length. They are clouded 
and shaded with rich warm brown, yellow, and bul^ 
and well deserve the consideration of the lover of 
natural history. 

The almost innumerable channels stretching between 
the coral reefs, lagunes, and palm-clad islands of the 
Southern Seas are inhabited. \>y \<&^Qn& qI Cr&ba of next 
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to endless species and varieties. Many of these feed 
luxuriously on the vast numbers of " Trepang," or sea 
slug (Roloiharia edulis) found in these latitudes. The 
human crab industriously seeks his share of this half- 
grob, half-slug, delicacy, and some account of its nature 
add mode of preparation may not prove unacceptable 
to the reader. The B^che-de-mer, as this uninviting 
looking creature is called by the traders who deal in it, 
is in immense request in nearly every market in the 
Chinese empire, as a stock ingredient to be used in the 
preparation of the rich, glutinous soups and stews, in 
^diich the Celestials so much delight. They are also 
extensively used to mix with little squares of salt 
pork, sharks' fins, and pickled bamboo shoots ; when 
thus combined, served up as a stew, and accompanied 
by diminutive cups of hot " sam shoo," or rice spirit, 
John Chinaman, when fortunate enough to get it, 
yields himself to gastronomic enjoyment, and cares not 
to call the most important mandrin in the empire, his 
ancle. As there are brands of high repute amongst 
wine producers, so are there high and low class slugs in 
&e sea's great larder, and there are six kinds well 
blown in the trade. 

The best are those procured by divers, who prose- 
3ute their labours amongst the deep recesses between 
}he reefs, where the water is always of considerable 
iepth. The next quality is taken \>7 iLOcX.\vttM^\sss^ 
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ing-parties, who sally forth, torch in hand, and thiei 
the intricate masses amongst the coral ponds andlagniK 
making night hideous by their fiendish shouts, ai 
wild, weird proceedings. The bright moon-light nigli 
80 enjoyable within the tropics, are also taken advt 
tage o^ for slug-catching purposes, when great quantit 
of average worth are not unfrequently procured. 1 
inferior sorts are usually gathered by the idlers a 
children of the islands, who wander about in the re 
pools left by the receding tide, and pick up all tl 
can there discover. The trader obtains the vari( 
kinds and qualities horn the slug-hunters, and at oi 
proceeds to select them according to their market val 
Benches are erected, on which they are first cut o{ 
with sharp knives, cleansed, and placed without wa 
in very large cauldrons to cook. The juices thro 
out by the Trepang are sufficient to prepare him in, a 
prevent his becoming too dry in the kettle stage of t 
operation. 

From the boiling department they are removed 
large wooden sheds, erected for drying them in, H 
they are arranged on shelves placed one over the otl 
where they are constantly turned and most carefi 
attended to; huge wood fires being kept burning 
expedite the process, as it is essential that the b1 
should be completely freed from even the slightest i 
picion of moisture "beioi^ \S^«^ wa ^^^kfid for dep 
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on board ship. CompaiatiYelj few persons Iiaye any idea 
of the immense commercial importance to be attached 
to this biancb. of indnstiy; but some rou^ notion 
of the enormons nnmber of these questionable-looking 
damties annually collected by the Trepang catchers may 
he formed, when we state, that a single trader from Ame- 
rica obtained, during a bartering expedition amongst 
the Fejee group of islands, in return for the issue of 
miscellaneous articles and objects of trade, representing 
no very great value, 26,000 dollars' worth of Trepang 
in seven months. And in order to still further show 
that even this repulsive and insignificant-looking sea- 
woim IB worthy of the consideration of the ** grave and 
staid merchant," we give the financial return made on 
one voyage prosecuted for its obtainment : — Peculs* of 
flings obtained, 1,200 ; cost of goods and outfit, 3,500 
dollars ; money return on sales effected, 27,000 dollars. 
The value of the prepared slugs in the markets of the 
East may be said to range between ten and sixty dollars 
per pecul, according to condition, demand, and quality. 
Advantages even greater than the direct acquisition of 
noney have resulted from this peculiar trade. Dis- 
joveries have been made of islands, imknown until the 
idventurous traders landed on them ; and commercial 
)ursuits have been successfully prosecuted with tribes 

♦ A PecuZ weighs ISSJ lbs., and is a weight common throngh- 
(ut the Sonthem and Eastern 
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whOy in all probabilitj, would liave remained hostile to 
Europeans for ages to come, bad not that humhle mis- 
Bionary, the sea-slug, opened up the road to friendship, 
well-reposed trusty and business relationship. 



SHEIMPS AND PEAWNS. 



•IKE our friends the crabs, these are of many species, 

• 

id inhabit every sea firom pole to pole. Our own 
«8t line is pretty generally occupied by them, and 
ay few places of seaside resort fail in affording sport 
the Shrimp or Prawn catcher. An error, into which 
my persons fiEill, is the confounding of Shrimps and 
awns with each other, although the differences be- 
een their general form and appearance are sufficiently 
irked to strike the most casual observer. The true 
rimp of our waters is the mottled spotted-brown 
id, the so-called Sand Shrimp (Crdngon vulgaris) 
i subject of the annexed cut Besides the difference 
colour and the hooked form of the fore-feet, the 
mendously formidable-looking weapon with which 
) head of the Prawn is provided, and from which 
I Pacific Islanders appear to have borrowed the 
ign for their shark-tooth swords, is absent in C. vul- 
is. Its favourite haunts are the wide, open sand 
s and the mouths of tidal rivers. The -naaxi^ ^^ ^asiti 
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raiser/' often applied to it by fishermeiiy is bjno means 
inappropriate, and arises from the curious habit it bai 
of suddenly raising a perfect cloud of fine sand, roosd 




itself — firing, so to speak, " a broadside for the sake of 
the smoke," and literally throwing dust in the eyes of 
his enemies. 

This designing little Genius, after raising his ovn 
sand storm, adroitly scoops for himself a tiny trencli in 
the soft material on which he rests, and then remaining 
perfectly still, allows the falling grains to cover to 
snugly in, like a sheep in a snow-drift. Great numbers 
of Shrimps of this kind, as well as small flat fish, and L 
an endless number of odd waifs and strays, can Iw L 
taken with the dredge — a contrivance shown in to 1; 
following cut. The framework is of iron, the two I, 
straight bars or bridle rods are made so as to play 
freely round the end bars of the frame, as at a, wMst 
a sort of hinge joint admits of their moving up or 
down, thus insunng clo^ ^ioofewit \i«tween the lower 
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edge of tlie frame and the bottom, as it is dragged 
along by a rope, either lowered from a boat or attached 
to a horsa The extreme end, or pnrse of the net, is 
made to nntie like the month of a bag as at b, which 
greatly facilitates the removal of its contents when 
overhauling is needed. The two rings, o o, serve to 
attach the drag rope to. 




An apparatus constructed much on the same general 
principles, and known as the keer drag, is also in much 
use. A beam of wood and a set of " yoke lines " serve 
to keep the body of the net distended, and the purse is 
secured with a few turns of twine. The dredge we have 
figured and described may have a much shorter hag of 
very strong network attached to it, if the nature of the 
ground dredged over, and the kind of productions 
songlif^ should render it necessary. Thi^ ik!^\»^^\!A.^^ 
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lepreeented is nuunly intended for tbe taking of EonaB 
cmetaceans, and ancU other odds and ends of animal 
and TegetaUe life, as may be fonnd on smootli groimd 
and the open sand flats. There are a ntun^KT of pat- 
tema for dredges, more or less complicated, to be ob- 
tained from their reepectdre inventora. The reader may 
perchance wish to design one tot himself. Xet him, 
however, bear in mind that simplicitjf of constrnc- 
tion, and thoroughly good iron, are two important ele- 
ments of successful maaofactnre, dnrability, and general 
usefulness. 
The seaatde visikir not posseeeed of one of these 



f 
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contriTances will find such a net as that figured in the 
above cut extremely useful and amnaing. It can he 
made st s very trifling coat, and ia easily repaired 
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en bioken. In using it the Shrimp fishennan wades 
GMjLily onward, and pushes his net steadily before him 
til it is supposed that the contents are sufficiently 
andant^ when they are taken out and £resh research 
oimenced. The rugged rock-strewn shores of many 
rts of the coast of England, Ireland, and the Channel 
Lands, require fishing in an entirely different manner, 
»th by pole and hoop-nets. The pole-net as shown in 
e following cut, is a most efficient instrument for the 
pture of the different kinds of Prawns and other 
lall crustaceans found in the rock-pools, bays, and 
lets of the coast line. The frame supporting the bag 
; the net should be of sound tough iron, and of flat 
•no, but slightly turned up at the point, as at a. A 
ight groove, like the fcdlering of a horse-shoe, must 
ctend entirely round both the under and upper sur- 
ices, in order to form a secure rest for a stout piece of 
ipper bell-wire, with which the bag of the net is 
scored to the i^me. Small holes are now to be drilled 
t short intervals all round the frame in the bottom of 
tie groove, so that the wire may be passed up and 
own through them, and so fasten on the net^ the 
ottom of which must be so fashioned and constricted 
i making, as to terminate in the purse b. The pole o 
best xnade of well-seasoned ash, and should be at 
ast twelve feet long, and bent as at n. This is easily 
me by heat; as ox-bows and many oibi^t ob^^ta ate 
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fonned. When Shrimping with the pole-net, it is a 
p>od plan to cany a rough, fork-ended wand, wiiJi 
which to prohe crevices hetween rocks, too small or 
narrow to admit the net. The laigest Prawns often 
take advantage of such retreats, and dart into them 
on the least alarm. It is well before wading into a 
promising-looking pool, to cast a sharp, scrutiiuffliig 




glance into it^ when the Prawns will frequently be seen, 
out of their haunts, sailing about amongst the weeds 
and ledges with extraordinary grace and elegance of 
movement, their long feelers and hair-like antexmse 
spreading out and waving in ceaseless play. By intro- 
ducing the net cautiously, a number of these gad- 
abouts may be taken before sufficient disturbance is 
caused to send them off to their lurking-places, to 
which, when really alarmed, they shoot with the speed 
of an arrow. The fugitives generally seek a place of 
concealment as near ^<b HoxSaRA %& ^V^sss&V^ vod it is 
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well, therefore, to seek high up for them. As a dress 

lor shnmpmg we strongly recommend a wool shirt, 

tweed jacket and trousers, wide, felt hat, woollen socks, 

uid a pair of easy shoes in which there are plenty of 

Mes for the water to run out through. A good 

iimiiber of narrow-headed, steel nails should be driven 

into both soles and heels, in order to prevent slipping 

oa the sloping rock-faces, which, when coated with 

weeds, are feur more difficult to maintain a footing on 

tlian ice. Kever take a watch, keys, or a pocket-knife 

of any value with you when you go to shrimp, or they 

will be rusted to a certainty ; but a common knife, and 

& good store of twine for repairs are essentials. Bags 

find over-handled baskets are both very inconvenient 

J^ceptacles for such Prawns or Shrimps as you may be 

fortunate enough to catch — the bags getting wet and 

ianging about you in an uncomfortable and chilling 

loanner, whilst the baskets appear to take a malignant 

pleasure in upsetting themselves in some uncomfort- 

ible manner, whenever they are left to themselves, 

3ven for a few minutes. iN'othing is equal to the ordi- 

lary creel carried by the river fisherman. A broad 

)iece of woollen web, such as race-horses' circingales 

fe xnade of, forms an excellent shoulder-strap, and is 

Eur better for the purpose than leather. 

As in crab-catching, advantage should be taken of 
ery low tides, and a very sharp look-out ks^t Cot 



Prawns when the young flood begina to make its 
approach, as all ocean life ia then in full activity. The 
Hoop net before referred to, and represented in the 
annexed illustration, is used in a very different manner 
liom that just described. Instead of beii^ winked 
by hand, it is first baited ivith ofbl and then depodted 
in the bottom of such pools as are likely to contain 




Prawns. A conaideiable number of these nets an 
often taken out for use by one fisherman, who ufloi a 
long, fork-ended, pole, for laying down and taking them 
up; the cork bung, or float, which indicatea thdr 
whereabouts, serving as a sort of button ibr the fok 
of the pole to lift them by, aa at a. Ihe hoop and n«t 
are kept in a proper position by being snspmded lik« 
aacde pan b; tliree ot moie aotia. Iron oz irood atf 
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.1)6 used for making the hoops, and a stone placed 
amongst the bait keeps the net steadily at the bottom. 
Ifets of this kind are, in certain localities, used from 
loats. Shrimp-fisheries of great commercial importance 
exist in many localities for the supply of the London 
sad other great markets, and it is only necessary to 
leflect for an instant on the enormous quantities of these 
crustaceans eaten every day in the almost endless tea- 
8^6118, supper-rooms, and places of pubHc resort in and 
^bout London alone, to be conyinced that the consimip- 
(iion of shrimps is truly enormous. Billingsgate teems 
^th them. Sieves worked by nimble hands separate 
the large from the small, and draw the **ad valorem" 
'Jistinction between St James and St. Giles, Those 
^lal-like aristocrats, the true Prawns of the family 
J^okemon serratus)^ are not subjected to the ignoble 
standard of measurement, but are counted carefully 
Ind grudgingly out, like a king's ransom, and estimated 
^J the dozen. Yet it not unfrequently happens that 
P. serratas in his infancy and youth, so far associates 
iimself with plebeian company as to be boiled in the 
ame pot with his less distinguished associates. (Here 
re might moralize, but space forbids.) Mixed with a 
eterogeneous crew of captured crustaceans of many 
rades^ and the water torture gone through, P. S., like 
lany other young gentlemen wearing jackets of a 
afferent colour, loses all individtuility) ttnii i& i^o 
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miniously classed among '' cup thrimps,^* measured out 
in a vulgar tin half-pint, vended by a costermonger 
and eaten by a sweep. The countless thousands thus 
disposed of are not taken with the appliances whicli a 
pleasure-seeker or amateur would make use of, but aie 
caught by regular network engines fitted out for the 
purpose, and worked from boats; and if a stray 
salmon or two will blunder stupidly into the meshes, ^ I 
tfie extreme annoyance of tJie owners, what can BLK's . 
Fishery Commissioners do, but pity their wayward flock | 
for straying into the toils of the shrimp-wol^ aud 
coming to an untimely end in consequence ? It should 
be borne in mind that live shrimps are excellent baits 
for a number of sea and river fish. The perch, although 
usually classed among fresh-water fish, delights in a 
"sniff of the briney." Brackish water he glories 
revels, and thrives in ; show him a nice fresh shriinp^ 
and see how soon he becomes your humble servant 
Grey mullet, too, have a weakness for shrimp entice- 
ments, and we know of no more deadly bait for the 
lordly salmon, than a freshly-caught Prawn. If any 
proof of its excellence for this purpose is needed, we 
have only to advise the sceptic to try it, by trolling as 
with a minnow. The principal food of Salmo solar 
and some other migratory members of the family w^ 
monidce, when on their long sea voyages, mainly con- 
sists of Crustacea, and tii^ (iOMnUaaa myriads of opossum 
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Bhninps {Mysis vulgaris) peopling the Northern and 
Arctic seaS; serve to furnish food for the vast shoals 
of these fish, during their annual visits and migrations 
to salt water. ^ The Whalebone," " Eight," or Greenland 
Whale, would soon become as extinct as the mastadon, 
if any shrimp-disease should, in an untimelj manner, 
carry off the lively little opossum. Away among the 
ice-fields of the far north, where the drifting floes and 
crashing bergs drift onward before the gale, and 
where, as winter sets in, the polar bears and Arctic 
foxes, feel hard times, and are at a loss for a dinner, 
our huge leviathan acquaintance, the whale, holds high 
festival; merely opening his cavernous mouth wide 
enough for a deluge of water to rush in, and then by 
H sadden effort, sending it out again, through the 
nmnerous strainers and fringes, with which nature has 
gifted him. 

'* The sotinds and seas, each creek aud Lay, 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish that with their fins and shining scales 
Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid-sea : part single or with mate 
Graze, the sea- weed their pasture, and through gi'oves 
Of coral stray ; or sporting with quick gJance, 
Show to the sun their waved coats dropped with gold 
Or, in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nutiiment ; or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch ; on smooth the seal 
And bended dolphins play : part huge of biJilk^ 
WsiWowing unwieldy, enormous in t\ie\i gjal^.. 

g2 
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Tempest the ocean : there leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep, 
Stretched like a promontory, sleeps or swims, 
And seems a moving land ; and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out a sea." 

Milton. 

The water passes freely tiirough, but the poor little 
opossums, by the peck, are left behind, to help in 
building up the material by the aid of which the god- 
dess of feushion contrives to maintain such an exceed- 
ingly good figure. But if the whale devours his legions 
of opossums, he has not^ big as he is, matters all his own 
way. There is a little crustacean {Cyamus ceti) so much 
attached to him^ that like the old man of the sea, who, 
when once established on Sinbad's back could not by 
ordinary means be induced to come off again, appears 
quite content with matters as they are, and nibbles 
away at the skin of his gigantic steed, just as his 
appetite may require. Thus enjoying all the advan- 
tages of noble company, free travelling, and a permanent 
residence on his own dining-table. 

Unlike the ordinary shrimps who carry their eggs 
about with them but for a time, the opossums carry 
theirs until the young are sufl&ciently developed to 
shift for themselves, when a peculiar valve-like, 
trap-door arrangement is caused to open, and the 
young shrimp fry, start in the world of "Waters, and 
Beek fox themBelyes liheit onvu xosAXiNftt^asiK,^ Arctic 
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igers who are conyersant with the habits of shrimps, 
who have a knowledge of the peculiarities of M, 
iris, do not heedlessly trust their salt junk over 
side to soak, fearing lest their experiences might 
b those of the Norse skipper, who, in a spirit of 
ime recklessness, lowered the dinner of his ship's 
•any to the ocean's depths, and hauled up, much 
s consternation and disgust, a well-nihhled string 
id. The opossums and their relations had eaten 

3St. 

e Indian and Chinese seas yield an endless 
by of both the shrimp and prawn families, the 

of a size far beyond anything we see in our 
frigid waters' {Palcemon carcinus), common to the 
n Ocean and some of the great rivers flowing into 
•t unfrequently reaching a foot in length. Those 
ly sold in the Indian markets are not as large 
ese, but are still of sufficient size to render them 
y attractive ; and those who, like us, have eaten 
ns in the East, prepared by those who know the 
ts of the art, will bear away the remembrance of 

flavour as an agreeable souvenir. That is, if the 
prawns happen to be free from the curious, and 

understood fish poison, with which the denizens 
x)pic seas are too often encumbered. In favoured 
and, no such drawback to the full enjoyment of 

prawn-feast need exist ; the comsnoiL diffift\iltY 
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beii^ Uie obtainment of a sufficient qnanti^ to 
eiyoy. 

Many of the rivers emptying themaelrefi into tlie 
Canibean Sea, after Sowing through Florida, contain 
at theii mouths, within the inflaence of the salt water, 
Prawns of very lai^ size. These have been im- 
properly called " Tht eratefish of America" but they 
are tnie members of the PrawB family {PaI<a»tM 
letifenu) j many of these measure between seven and 
eight inches in length, and like their relatives in othei 
seas, are by no means bad to eat. Many of our readere 
will no doubt have observed, when engaged in the 
pleasant operation of shelling their bri^t scarlet 




Prawns, hefore eating them, that on the carapace of one 
here and there, exists an oval, bladder-like projection, u 
thoag^ some Bmooth, traiMipB.Ten.1, ui^^tslva shell, had 
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there doselj attached itself. This oontaiiis a pansite 

crustacean. On laising the horny cap, heneath which 

it shelters, the intrader may he diaoorered keeping £ui 

hold of the branchiae, or gills of the prawn, who appears 

to suffer no inconyenience, or injury, from the presence of 

his companion. This curious little creature is the -Aopy- 

rut erangorum of naturalists ; the foregoing illustration 

lepiesents the common Prawn (P. semUus^ with the 

paiasite attached to it. The shrimp form is not ex- 

dudvely confined to the sea and tidal riyers. Fresh 

i^r lakes, ponds, and streams in many parts of the 

world haye their shrimp tenants of one kind or 

another, many of them highly noteworthy * for the 

^uty of their organization. The feiiy shrimp {Chiro- 

^haltis diaphanus) is a well-marked example. This 

elegant little creature is occasionally met with in the 

^^h water ponds and pools of this country, and can at 

''Unes be obtained in the neighbourhood of London. 

^ts first appearance strikes the examiner as being most 

'emarkable. The ordinary position assumed by most 

^uatic creatures, is not to his taste or £uicy, so he 

wims on his back, rising to the sur&ce or sinking 

way into deep water, just as his will may direct, and 

liding here and there, like some tiny elfin boat 

ndowed with yitality. Its colours are most charming 

ad exquisite, clear and transparent, of a delicate sea- 

ceen hue; it floats like a shadow \3Mavx%lcLt\xft^^tftT^ 
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whilst its host of fringed feet, ware and nndnlate like 
growing com, as they send the passing current through 
them, and hj their ciliary moyement, glean the 
particles of nntritive matter floating hy. Its long, 
hright, red horns and tail serve as a foil to set off the 
other heanties which nature has so lavishly hestowed. 
The ^Eury shrimp rarely exceeds an inch in length, and 
when placed in a vase of clear water forms a most 
pleasing ohject for contemplation. 

In the pools and ditches of our lanes and fields, we 
find another curious little crustacean creature, Apus pro- 
ductus^ who differs entirely from that already descrihed, 
in almost every habit but that of swimming on his back. 
In some localities the stagnant waters swarm with count- 
less myriads of these odd little animals, who have the 
uncomfortable habit of burying their heads and bodies 
in the sand or mud, and leaving their ridiculous little 
tails waving about in the water, like the pendants of 
sunken wrecks. A . produdtu appears to enter on the 
responsibilities of life under more than ordinarily dis- 
advantageous circumstances, being bom with only one 
eye, half a shell-jacket, and, hardest of all, without a tail 
All these deficiencies, however, are made up in time, and 
A. productus flourishes. He is extremely fond of tad- 
poles, and in the season usually obtains a fair share of his 
favourite provender. The spawn of both frogs and toads 
he haa a weakness fox •, \rafc "Scoi^Sa, \sx ^^ioniLof a 
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water-wagtail, is rarely far off; and as he trots daintily 
along with his delicate claws in the water and his tail 
in ceaseless movement, depend on it that the beak is 
not idle, and that the family of J . P. is paying the 
penalty by wholesale. 




THE COMMON ENGLISH LOBSTEK, 
{Homarns vulgarU) 

As seen on the marble slab of the fishmonger, is vtij 
unlike his relatives beneath the vaves. The curled up 
form in which he is seen when so exposed is not that 
□snally asBomed in its own elemimt, unless in the act 
of exerting its immense powers of retrograde moUon. 
These are bo great that one sudden downward sweep d 
its curionsly constructed, oar-like tail, is sufficient to 
send it like an arrow, three or fonr-and-twenty feet, 
with tbe most extraordinniy ^gKi^v:i^^<a%\s^ voahling 
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our friend to letreat vith the greatest rapidity into 
nooks, corners, and crevices among the rocka, where 
pomtit vonld be hopeless. His eyes being arranged 
OD foot stalks, 01 stems, are free from the inconvenient 
trummels of sockets, and possess a radius of vision 
wmmanding both front and rear, and from their eom- 
pomid form (being made up of a nnmbei of square lenses) 
■n extremely penetrating and powerful. The slightest 
dudow passing over the pool in which the lobster may 
chaoce to be crawling or swimming, will frequently 
tiiiBe one of these sndden backward shoots to be made, 
Md R. vulgaria vanishes into some cleft or cavity with 
a rapidity of motion which no harlequin could ever, 




ersn in hia wildest dreams, hope to achieve Down 
among the deep channels, between the crags at the 
tsas bottom, alarms, except from the sea robbers 
hemselves, are not to be dreaded Here the lobsters 
ire at home, and m snch spots the wicker trap, before 
leacribed and figured, or the trunk-net represented in 
ho tiboTo cut, may be laid down ioi V>\«n. "S^a^S. 
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this kind are in general use. They are made hy festen* 
ing a number of stout, wooden hoops to longitadinal 
bars, and covering them with network. Their internal 
construction is much like that of the crab-pot, onl} 
there are two entrances instead of one, and twine i{ 
used in lieu of willows or twigs to prevent the pri- 
soners from escaping. Heavy stones are attached to 
them as sinkers. Fish offal is used as bait, and corks 
at the end of lines serve to point out their position 
and haul them up by. Lobsters are prolific creatures, 
and it is well that they are so, considering the enomioM 
quantities consumed every day in England alone. 




It has been computed that each fully-matured feme 
will produce from 18,000 to 20,000 eggs, and there 
little doubt but that with proper management and t 
expenditure of a very small capital, artificial fecQn( 
tion of the ova of cxustaGeona tdl\!^\. \i^ Taa«.t eucce 
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lull; and profit&lily conducted in tltie countiy. Much 
&ttentbn has of late been paid to this subject in Fiance, 
ud many most inteiesting experiments in connexion 
lith it have been tried. The annexed cut lepresents a 
let of cbambeis, or tronghs, vhich were erected in the 
(klUge de France, Faiis, for the hatching of the eggs of 
Qw various cmstacea, 1 is the reservoii in which the 
TBlei is placed ; this runs through the tap, 2, into a 
wrieg of glass troughs in which gravel has heen placed ; 
i, 3, 3, through which it flows and then diachargea 
'W into the main receiver, 4. This apparatus, although 
Tct; neat and ornamental, is far more costly than there 




is any need for. Such a coutrivauce as that lepre- 
«ented in the above illustration can he readily put 
np for a few shillings, and will be found to answer 
every practical requirement as perfectly as the more 
costly anangement. a, is a common tub in which a 
Vooden tap is £xed ; B, ie a seriea ol aW 
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ware dishes, or pans with lips, such as are sold at 
almost all earthenware shops for domestic use. The 
stands may he made from a few hoards and fir poles 
nailed together ; very little ingenuity is needed to enable 
any cottager to hatch out his own young crustaceans 
from the egg. The common river cray-fish has heen 
extensively propagated artificially, and there appears 
no limit to the extent to which fish-hatching in all its 
hranches may he carried hy the industrious. There 
appears, comparatively, little trouhle in the early stages 
of the process — ^the eggs of the female heing placed on 
gravel at the hottom of the pans. The seed of the 
male fish is then laid on it, and, in due time, favoured 
hy gentle streams of sea-water constantly flowing, the 
young crustaceans come forth. In rearing them it must 
be borne in mind that as their food, when in a state of 
nature, mainly consists of marine worms, fish spawn, 
and the lesser Crustacea, food of a suitable character must 
be provided until the young nurselings are old enough 
to turn out in the sea pools to shift for themselves. 
Our space will not admit of our dealing at any length 
with this subject, and the few hints we have given are 
mainly intended to show that important results in this 
branch of national wealth may be arrived at by the use 
of very simple means and appliances. ITie number of 
Lobsters brought every season to Billingsgate Market 
wiU serve to give some iisA of th^ importance of 
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LobBte^fishiIlg; and the anms of money which moat 
dunge hands in connezioD with it. Calculatiotis 
■how Ihai from the cooBta of England, Ireland, Scot- 
laud, and the Channel lelanda, 150,000 Lobetets per 
Ruou reach Billingsgate Market, exclusive of the supply 




t Norway Lobsters {Nephropi norvegicut), as repre- 
ented in the accompanying illustiation. Theee are 
van more ahimdantly supplied, and over 600,000 per 
uson are imported. It not un&eqaenUy happens 
lat one day'a supply for tlmt great empotiom of sea 
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dainties reaches as high as 25,000 ; and here at early 
morning, long hefore mighty London is fairly up for 
the day, a scene of bustle and activity may be wit- 
nessed which well repays the early riser — 

** Double-double, toil and trouble, 
Fire bum and cauldron bubble." 

Steam in clouds floats above the vast loads of newly- 
boiled crustaceans and molluscs ; carts of every size and 
pattern block the way, from the castellated conveyances 
of Messrs. Chaplin and Home, to the humble donkey 
shallow : ice, in saw-dusty bales, is jostled against 
orange-boxes ; figs and codfish greet each other like old 
friends, whilst West India pineapples, haddocks, oysteis, 
and Spanish chestnuts appear deternoined to make a 
day of it and go off together. 

The x^opularity of the Lobster extends far beyond the 
limits of our island, and he travels about to all parts of 
the known world, like an imprisoned spirit soldered up 
in an air-tight box. It has been said that during the 
Indian war a box of regimental stores belonging to oui 
forces fell into the hands of the enemy, wlio t l^inVing 
that a great capture of some kind of deadly and destruc- 
tive ammunition had been made, rammed the painted 
tin cases, with goodly charges of powder behind them 
into their immense guns, laid them steadily on th( 
devoted Britisli txoopa^ wdA >«\i^ ^^Xi e. flash and i 
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thTrndering roar, preserved lobster, from Fortnum and 
Mason's, was scattered far and wide over the battle- 
field. Fishermen declare that thunder or the reports 
of artillery causes the lobsters in the store boxes or 
wells, in which they are brought alive to market, to 
suddenly cast off their large claws, just as the crabs do 
b their battles with each other; a smart blow will 
i^nse a lobster to throw off a damaged claw, and thus 
stop bleeding in the manner before described. 

The regular Lobster season may be said approximately 
last from the month of March to August. About 
he middle or latter end of the last-mentioned month 
he shifting of shells takes place, and the fish is unfit 
nr human food ; but, like silkworms after a change of 
kin, they commence feeding in the most voracious 
lanner directly the new garment is durable enough to 
imit of their taking their walks abroad, and their 
)mporary seclusion and compulsory abstinence is amply 
lado up for by a course of heavy feeding. The lost 
lumpness and condition soon return, and the winter 
)ason furnishes Lobsters equal in goodness and favour 
) any caught "in high lobster time" It has been 
^marked by many experienced shell-fish dealers that 
le Lobster is exceedingly local in its habits, and there 
:e some who profess to be able to recognise the natives of 
articular localities by their general appearance and the 
)lour of their shells. Uijlike some crustaceans who 

H 
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are coldly indifferent to the welfare of their offspring, 
the mamma Lobster keeps her little brood about hei 
until the youthful lobsterkins are big enough to start 
in life for themselves. 

The coasts of British North America, as well as 
many portions of the sea board of the United States, 
abound in mail-clad inhabitants of many kinds. In 
some localities great amusement is at times afforded by 
their capture — a sort of pic-nic or lobster frolic being 
organised. A boat with plenty of eatables, drinkables, 
and a capacious cooking pot are provided, and long 
poles with their ends split (much as the extremities of 
clothes-pins are fashioned) prepared. On the boat or 
skiff being propelled slowly through the shallow water, 
a sharp look-out is kept on the regions below, and on the 
Lobster being discovered, the split end of the pole is 
lowered quietly, and with the greatest caution, until 
just over the unsuspecting victim's back, when by a 
sudden downward thrust, the forceps- like instrument 
securely nips him, and he is brought to the surface in 
spite of his claws and the pinches he inflicts on the 
tough, unyielding wood. Some overhanging rock, oi 
pleasant nook on the shore, is usually selected as i 
place in which to dine and cook the proceeds of ih( 
Lobster hunt. The driftwood and such dry sticks anc 
shrubs as the neighbourhood will afford, are used as fae 
to boil the pot, and the revels proceed right joyouslj 
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bays, shallows, and mouths of rivers on the coast 
ince Edward's Island, ahonnd in a species of sea- 
, known amongst the inhabitants as " eel grass; " 
is vast numbers of Lobsters feed as in a rich sea 
Q. To these favoured hunting-grounds the Lobster- 
3rs betake themselves, and by wading little more 
half-leg deep gather as many as they require. A 
1 basket has been filled in this way in less than 
ur. 

:e the branching growths of sub-marine life which 
the connecting link between the vegetable and 
tl kingdoms, we find crustaceans, dwelling, so to 
, on the border lands of other races, and linking 
hrimp, crab, and lobster families together; par- 
g of the nature of each, but being identical 
neither: such are the so-called squai lobsters or 
Ilea. Three well-marked kinds are to be met 
more or less abundantly; these are the Olive squats 
quamifera)y the scarlet squat (G. riexa), and the 
ed squat (6. strigosa); all these are of compara- 
r small size, the largest or painted description 
T exceeding three and a half inches in length, 
singular alertness of all the race renders capture 
what difficult. Like the lobsters they possess 
ordinary powers of vision and retrograde move- 
. The horns are extremely long, and so sensitive 
the slightest tonch seems to reveftl a,t onca the 

h2 
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nature of an approaching object, and enables tbe 
alarmed sqnat to seek a safe Banctuaiy between the 
rock clefts, from wliicli he is by no means easy to with- 
draw. 

The spined lobster (Palinurui vulgarii), erau!^ 
Cray, or erowder, will from its thorn-coated shell, long 




horns, powerful nippers, and generally formidabta 
appearance, be familiar to most of onr readers, like 
moat other crustaceans the Cray detigbts in a boine 
among m^ed sunken rocks, and is taken in the tiaps 
laid down for ordinary lobsters and crabs. It not 
onfieqnently happens v^u^a^ '^«-Mas% <i'vot aunken 
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ree&; or on rocky ground, that, on a bite being felt and 
the line drawn in, a steady drag is felt as though a 
cuttlefish had grasped the bait ; on looking down into 
fiea beneath the boat^ in all probability the Cray will be 
seen in all his spined armament, coming on at the end 
of the line like a sea porcupine with horns. Some 
care wiU be needed to coax him deftly onward until the 
net is well under, or your line and Cray are likely to 
part company. These thorn-clad heroes, "in their 
spiked armour like Elgyptian x>o^^ P^^^ ^^'^ '^^^ h^d. 
ia as high esteem for the table as their more smoothly- 
plated relations — ^their flesh being of harder texture 
and of a sweet flavour is objected to by professed 
lobster-eaters ; still, to our taste, a well-conditioned 
^pw'ke pigj^ in the shape of a Crayfish, is by no means 
bo be despised. Some portions of the Pacific Ocean, 
ind the warm seas of the East, contain them in vast 
numbers. Many spots on the coast of South America, 
ind the bays and inlets of the is^d of Juan Fernandez, 
iterally swarm with them ; and it is to be questioned 
yhether Eobinson Crusoe, or Man Friday either, would 
lave ever consented to leave that fertile and picturesque 
ocality if they had entertained the least idea that it 
rvas surrounded by countless thousands of Crays in a 
perfect fever of anxiety as to whose good fortune it 
-yould be to get boiled first. 
Some idea 2naj be formed o£ \>\i!^ ii\)\£CL^asi^ ^1 
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animated creatures of tlds and other kinds to be 
taken in these seas, by the following account of the 
fishing to be obtained in them, given by the Eon. 
F. Walpole :— " The fishing aflforded the best return 
for labour, and a boat might be filled in four hours 
with hook and line only. Fish swarmed of every size 
and colour, and seemingly of every variety of appetite, 
for they took any bait The bottom was literally lined 
with Crawfish of a large size ; some must have weighed 
five pounds at least There needed no hook — a piece 
of anything let down on a string to the bottom was 
enough ; they saw it, grasped it, and kept their hold 
till you had seized them by their long feelers and home 
them into tie boat, where they crawled about and 
extended their feelers as if in search of more bait. 
The Conger eels, which were almost as numerous as 
the Crawfish, were great enemies to us, for they took 
up time in the catching, and their execution, which 
followed immediately, was a work of some skill — 6o^ 
dian knots, twists, and all manner of wriggles being 
used to evade the knife raised to slay them, and fre- 
quently their powerful teeth enabled them to bite 
through the wire and escape vrith hook, bait, and line. 
Catching Crawfish was one of the favourite amuse- 
ments of the seamen. One man held a pole, on which 
was fastened a bait thrown into the water near the 
beach; one or two ottieia «\(Oo^xea.^'5,«s:A'^\3Lftn the 
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Ciawfishy alluied by the bait, had approached within 
attainable distance, those dogs of war pounced upon 
him, and he was high and dry upon the beach before 
he had even meditated a retreat. The boat-keepers in 
the boats alongside used to let down pieces of net 
spread on the hoops of a cask, with pieces of bait 
inside them. In a few minutes these were hauled up, 
and one of our simple friends appeared seated, greatly 
enjoying the travelling. Sometimes two or three came 
up struggling for standing room. But enough of Craw- 
fish, I will only add that we thoroughly enjoyed both 
the catching and the eating. We had crawfish for 
breakfast, crawfish for dinner, crawfish for supper, and 
crawfish for any incidental meal we could cram in 
between* The last I saw of my friends was with their 
long feelers wreathing about, as they were borne about 
Valparaiso as presents on our return." 

We learn from the old authors that Apicius, after 
profoundly studying the culinary art at Mintumus, in 
Campania, where he feasted right royally on Crawfish, 
in order, it is said, to strengthen and improve the 
appetite — at length feeling that change of scene and 
provender were needed, and opportunely hearing that 
Craws of marvellous size and surpassing excellence 
were captured on the coast of Africa, the sage knew no 
rest until he had obtained a ship and had set sail for 
that favoured land. The voyage proved ^jrosperous, 
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and, as might be reasonably anticipated, as tbe shore- 
was neared a sea-eamed appetite of more than ordinary 
intensity set in, and the philosopher's first thoughts 
rested on the delicioos crustaceans he had journeyed so 
far to enjoy. The dusky fishers, roused into bustle 
and activity by the august arrival, soon brought the 
spoils of their crawfish hunt, rejoicing no doubt at 
their quick success ; but the Craws were found, like 
most other things when made the subject of long 
anticipation, by no means equal to the exaggerated 
standard, and were contemptuously sent with their 
owners to the right-about, orders being given that 
larger specimens might be immediately brought. On 
being informed that to do so would be impossible, 
Apicius at once expressed his supreme contempt for 
Africa, Crawfish, and all else, ordered his pilot to attend, 
and gave directions for instant departure for Italy. 

Pliny speaks of Crawfish of such huge dimensions, 
"/owr cubits long" that we are almost led to believe 
they must have been the creation of a wild, distem- 
pered dream rather than substantial realities. 

The tables of ancient Eome were often garnished 

with dishes of Crawfish served with asparagus ; and it 

is our decided opinion that many worse things are 

. daily partaken of by the gourmands of this enlightened 

age, notwithstanding the much-vaunted march of 

improvement in cookery. 
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dial reefs Mnging the island of Mauritius afford 

members of the fEonily of FaHnums, which 
size and splendour of colouring far excel those 

• 

1 our seas. Some we had an opportimitj of 
ng when freshly caught^ by the fishermen of that 
de, looked so much like works of art that we 
most fiELncy Pallisey, that king of potters, must 
iumed to life, and that these were some of his 

productions. Some were of delicate sea-green 
with white and ultra-marine blue, alternately, 
^ere striped with pale yellow, black, and green, 
dl were so highly glazed, and carried such a 
; polish, that we deeply regretted the perishable 
»f living things, and sighed as we reflected on 
te of so much loveliness on the more than half- 
crew of Malabar coolies who grinned and chat- 
ind the captives, and who had no appreciation 
r for crustacean perfection, except in association 
e and a brass cooking-pot. 




THE COMMON RIVER CRAYFISH. 
(A tlaeua JluviaiUit.) 

This little crnstaceaii is very abundant in many of ibs 
rivers of England, although it ia by no means as gene- 
ral aa might be anticipated from its habits and mode 
of life. Bivulets and riverd in nhich clear streams 
flow, are its iarourite resort, and the holes amongBl 
the roots of trees, stones, or banks beneath ihe water, 
form snug retreats for it. It is somewhat strange that 
in the west«m portion of England, where ronniiig 
streams abound, the fresh water Cray is (except by 
name) unknown. Its food consists of uninml sub- 
stances, the spawn of fish, vegetable matt«r, the 
iarva of water inaects, &&. T\l% 'ev':,^ aiasUt colooi 
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cissumed after boiling makes the Cray a great favourite 
£)r garnishing purposes ; pic-nic parties are often 
£ormed for the sport afforded in taking thenu Long 
sticks or rods with cord lines, to which pieces of bait 
are tied, are made use of to allure the Cray within the 
reach of a small hand-net, when he is scooped out ; some 
enterprising anglers endeavour to throw them over their 
heads without using the net, others in their anxiety to 
inveigle the coquettish crustacean, slip on some slip- 
pery tree-trunk or moss-grown stone, and pay an un- 
willing visit to the home of the Crays at the bottom. 
Pinched fingers and other small catastrophes serve but 
to add to the general fun and hilarity of the river-side 
revellers. In some of the West India Islands torch- 
light expeditions of a like character are made to the 
streams flowing from the hills, and the Crays lifted 
out, after having been previously treated to pieces of 
manioc-Toot abundantly cast in the water for them. 
This substance has the property of stupefying such 
shell-flsh as are silly enough to eat it, and the Cray 
pays the penalty of his too unsuspicious disposition. 
The rivers of France are abundantly supplied with 
Ucrevissesj as they are called in that country ; enormous 
numbers are eaten every day in Paris, and the other 
large cities and towns of the continent. They are 
prepared in various ways for the table, and the cele- 
brated pota^e A Id bisque is made from them. 
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A nmnber of meUiods are had recourse to for their 
capture, amongst which may he mentioned the mnlriTig 
hy stonesy in hx^alities known to ahoimd with them, 
rough hundles of thom-stickfl^ with ofDd of some 
description fastened up in them. The Crays, in their 
atteqipts to ohtain the dainty tit-bite, force their way 
through the entangled twigs, and are unable to retreat 
with sufficient speed to escape being drawn out when 
the Cray-catcher hooks out his treacherous fcucine. 
Small pieces of £rog are highly esteemed baits. These 
are laid down in considerable numbers along the course 
of the stream, and are after some time visited, and the 
feasting Grays brought to bag. Some persons are 
sufficiently indifferent to the nips they receive as to 
insert the hand and arm beneath the roots and hollow 
banksy and so drag forth their prey. There are other 
methods for Cray capture, but most of them depend 
on the use of bait placed in traps, much like "those 
used for prawns, or some contrivance where entrance is 
easy and exit difficult, and it is remarkable that in every 
country in the known world the same principle is taken 
advantage o^ in the construction of traps for fish, birds, 
and animals. Whether we visit the almost unknown 
chains of ponds among the gum-tree woods of Aus- 
tralia, the fern-clad river-banks of ITew Zealand, the 
great streams flowing through North-west America^ or 
the tangled foreste bordering \tbA ^^Is, uuUahs, and 
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ivers of Central India, basket traps of yarious sizes 
md formsy but all alike in tlieir mode of operation, will 
)e found. Some we stumbled on while hunting among 
he Bheels of Candeish were of elegant design, — trumpet 
nouthed, and beautifully woven from the split-up fibres 
»f single bamboo-joints, the knot at the small end 
)eing left to form a sort of plug-hole, through which 
he bait was introduced. 

A, fluviatilis shifts his shell, much in the same 
nanner as his salt-water cousins, and, like them, is 
[)ainfully nervous and retiring in his habits during the 
[lardening of the new case with which nature in due 
time protects him. like the sea lobster, the Cray is 
HTonderfuUy prolific, producing a3 many as 100,000 
Bggs in the breeding season, which are carried securely 
about for some time by the parent fish tucked up under 
the abdomen, and defended by the lateral rows of legs 
and claws. A notion prevails in some localities that 
the goodness of water may be surely tested by boiling 
a Cray in it, when, if the quality is all that could be 
wished, the colour of the Cray should be clear and bright 
red ; whereas, if impure, the fish is said to remain dull 
and lustreless. This, although a very old opinion, 
appears much on a par with the idea, equally old, that 
a frog in a tea-kettle would prevent the water therein 
contained from ever boiling. We greatly fear, however, 
that a good brisk fire would not only go far towards 
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dissipating the superstition, but at the same time make 
it peculiarly unpleasant for the frog. It has been stated, 
on good autbonty, that A , JluviaHlis lives to a good old 
age under favourable circumstances. Desmarest says 
that it has been known to live for more than twenty 
years, and that it increases in size as age advances. 
We are disposed to think, however, that there must he 
a limit to development far within twenty years, or we 
should at timds encounter some " grandfather Cray" who 
would be far more pleasant to follow than to meet, at 
any rate in his own element. 

The ancient Greeks appear, from the writings of 
early historians, to have held the Cray in high esteem ; 
and Alexandria had the reputation for producing it of 
the best quality. The Eomans, too, were not behind- 
hand in their appreciation of the luxury, and some 
quaint ingredients are mentioned by the old writers as 
being requisite to complete the operations connected 
with its preparation. After being boiled, we are told 
that the Cray was eaten flavoured with cummin and 
seasoned with pepper, alisander, parsley, dried mint, and 
more cummin ground and mixed with honey, vinegar^ 
and garum, with some liquid perfume. Bosc informs 
us that " Crayfishes can be preserved several days, not 
too warm, in baskets with some fresh grass, such as the 
nettle, or in a bucket with three-eighths of an inch of 
water. If there were enough water in it to cover them 
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they would die in a few moments, because tbeir great 
consumption of air does not allow them to live in water 
unless it is continually renewed." The strange, mys- 
terious waters flowing through the mammoth caves of 
Kentucky contain, amongst other wonders, considerable 
numbers of these interesting creatures ; and we have 
recently been favoured with a sight of two specimens 
of remarkable size and beauty of form brought from the 
interior of Venezuela. 

Although neither crab, shrimp, or lobster, thebold and 
adventurous diver as a " submarine armour-clad," holds 
a conspicuous position, as with helmet of proof, and 
ponderous, metal-soled boots, he plunges fearlessly 
beneath the wave, and prosecutes his researches " full 
fathoms five,"' amongst the strange, weird fastnesses 
and cavernous depths of the deep sea. Huge and 
terrible as he with his eyes of glass, and India-rubber 
skin, must appear to the lesser inhabitants of the 
ocean's realms, there are "Tritons amongst the min- 
nows," who fear him not, and would think little of 
making a meal of him, in spite of his crystalh'ne eyes 
and indigestible equipment. The records of the voyage 
of HiM.S. Fawn serve to show that the human 
" armour-clad," when submarine in his occupations, is 
by no means " Monarch of all he surveys." " The 
gunner of the Faton, being a very expert diver, was 
employed to recover the treasure from the Peninsular 
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and Oriental Company's aliip Ava, wrecked a few years 
ago on the coast of Ceylon. Having, in a gntta-percha 
dress, made his way into the saloon, he was busily 
searching for the bullion, when, to his horror, he saw a 
huge ground shark come sailing in at the door. With 
great presence of mind he lay motionless on the locker, 
and watched it silently and quietly cruising about. 
One can well imagine his feelings when he saw its cold 
pjeen eyes fixed upon him, and felt it pushing against 
the leaden soles of his boots, and rubbing against his 
dress, the slightest puncture in which would have been 
certain destruction. About ten minutes of suspense 
were thus passed, which must have seemed an age, 
during which the monster came back twice on thrice to 
have another look at him. Mr. Pound'd courage and 
coolness were at length rewarded by seeing him steer- 
ing his way back as he came. Afterwards, Mr. Pound 
always armed himself with a dagger when he went 
down to the wre<5k, from which he recovered altogether 
22,000^., having spent some 850 hours under water. 
He had also some narrow escapes at times from the 
opening and shutting of the iron plates of the ship as 
they worked with the roll of the sesu The air-pipe 
was twice severed from lus helmet, but fortunately, 
slackening it warned the people above to lose no 
time in rescuing him from his perilous position." 
One 18 almost tempted to en^ the cunning, mipeily 
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old crabSjWho have it all their own way down amongst the 
blanching coralines and vase-shaped sponges, and crawl 
to their very hearts' content over the piles of sunken 
treasnies scattered there. Treasures are there, too, not 
of man's garnering, growing like rich sea-flowers he- 
neath the wav^s. The sea feathers, or plume corah, are 
examples of these, and are found sprouting, like ocean 
fem-leaves, from the rock cave's ledges, far down in the 
deep still water hetween the reefs; and we shall see 
how a love for the heauty of Nature's handiwork not 
only led to the crahs heing deprived of their hoard, 
but^ fevoured hy good fortune, proved a guide to wealth, 
station, and ultimately, nobility. Thus goes the story, 
which, unlike many of a somewhat similar kind, has* 
the priceless advantage of being literally true. In the 
year 1650, one Phipps, a blacksmith, of Pemaquid, in 
New England, was blessed with a son, who was chris- 
tened William, and who in very early life manifested 
much ingenuity and a passion for ship-building. Very 
shortly after the term of his apprenticeship to a ship- 
wright had expired, he built a vessel for himself, which 
he navigated in person ; and hearing it reported that a 
Spanish ship, freighted with bullion, had sunk in the 
neighbourhood of the Bahamas, he at once betook him- 
self to the scene of the disaster, and made the most 
determined but fruitless efforts to recover the lost gold. 
Treasure-seeking now appears to have become a fixed 
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occupation with Captain Phipps. In the year 1683 we 
find him employed by the English Government to dis- 
cover another lost ship (also Spanish), of immense 
value. This he failed in accomplishing, but became 
convinced that perseverance in the search would be 
ultimately crowned with success. . For five yeais he 
was unsuccessful in his urgent applications for fdnds to 
renew his investigations, when the Duke of Albemarle, 
the then Governor of Jamaica, not only fiilly credited 
the assurances of Captain Phipps, but, better still, fur- 
nished him with ample means and fitting apparatus for 
his new expedition. How he reached the scene of Us 
labours — how every lagune and gulf between the leefe 
was searched in vain, until hope well-nigh vanished— 
we need not dwell on here. Xo wreck could be dis- 
covered, and he had almost determined to abandon tbe 
undertaking in despair, when, after a day of more than 
ordinary fatigue and anxious exploration amongst the 
coral rocks, his boat's crew were rowing him slowly 
and dejectedly back to his ship, one of the sailors 
directed his attention to a beautiful seafeoither^ growing 
from the ledges of a sunken rock. " Alas ! " said poor 
Phipps, " there is a sea treasure indeed. I wish I 
could get it." 

One of the good-humoured black divers who accom- 
panied him, anxious to oblige his commander, shot 
rapidly down to the coveted specimQn, and just as 
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pidly returned with it, exclaiming — ^^ Feather safe, fine, 
ather, htU plenty hig cannon down where feather livey 
lis report, as may "be readily imagined, made the sink- 
g heart of the poor captain leap again. Blackey was 
ispatched to the regions below to take another look at 
Eitters, and after a short absence came back with the 
Drious news that there were ^^ plenty Hg boxes too, and 
!* of this^^ — exhibiting his dusky paws filled with 
ver. l^ow the captain was in his true element at 
jt ; and there lay the work he loved so well, ready cut 
t for him; and he proved quite equal to the occasion, 
r from that deep gulf, far down among the corals and 
B Crabs, in whose custody it had quietly remained for 
)re than half a century, he brought to light thirty- 
o tons of silver bullion, besides large quantities of 
Id, pearls, and other valuables. We find that Phipps 
& knighted by James II. He was appointed Sheriff 
]^ew England, and took command of a large expedi- 
nary force against the French. We afterwards find 
n in command of a fleet fitted out to oppose the same 
3my in Canada, and subsequently taking part in the 
rder warfare of the period, as a leader of some cele- 
iy ; and at this point of his career we bid adieu to 
' James Phipps and the happy-chance discovery which 
. him on to greatness. 

rhere is yet another little crustacean, rather a delver 
in a diver, well known to every sea-side visitor. 

i2- 
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k the Sea Pka, or Sand Hoppez^ as it is popu- 
ladj eaBedy and becaoae of its sahitaij poweiSy jomig 
ladies in dainty boots keep at a most leBpectfdl dis- 
tanee fiom the scene of its perfonnanceBy and iml the 
liopper himwelf in tiie i^gDify with irhich thej bound 
off on nnwittin^ J inTading the haants of that nimble 
little gentleman. lift but a toft of half-dned weed, 
£r^ment of stranded wieeky stone, or tenantless shell, 
and np leap a whole aimy of Hoppen, like as many 
peas on a dram-head. Thej i^pear more Tegetanan 
in their tastes than most other of their crastacean 
funily connexions^ sabsistmg mainl j on the Yarions 
weeds fimnd scattered among the rocks. "Fish and 
many other marine creatnres feed Toracioosly on them, 
and the Conush chong^ in his black satin coat and 
scarlet stoddngs, picks them with nuoYellons dexterity 
with his coral-colonred, forceps-like beak, &om amongst 
the tangled web of sea-cords and ocean-ribbons in 
which they delight to harbonr. The poor, fiost-beset 
starling, too, when the white snow lies thick on the 
pastures, and the pitiless north-east wind whistles 
down the yale, finds amongst the oar-weed heaps cast 
np at high-tide level, Sand Hoppers enough to pio- 
long his wee-bird life till milder winds and better 
times smile, on the land and him. So even the most 
pigmy atoms of creation perform their allotted parts in 
the great plan which an all-wise Providence has so 
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wisely laid down for created beings, and we become 
lost in wonder, at tbe maryellous and inscrutable laws 
brought to bear in its furtherance. The saltness of 
the sea^ the metal iodine residing in its countless 
myriads of weeds, the migrations of the mighty hosts 
of fish, the ebbing and flowing of the tide, the labours 
of the coral insect, the strange sponge-growths, trade 
winds, and warm currents setting in from one region to 
another, all evince the operation of laws, far too vast 
for man, with all his boasted power, to penetrate or 
understand. As there are '' sermons in stones, voices in 
running brooks, and good in everything,'' so is there 
beauty and evidence of Divine foresight to be found 
under every fragment of drift-wood, cast between the 
rocks ; each upturned stone discloses some wonder of 
creation, and as the mighty billows thunder on the 
strand and carry in their backward rush the beds of 
ever-wearing shingle, fretting and grinding with them, 
frail humanity can but look from nature, up to nature's 
God, and feel its own utter insignificance. 

The ocean's broad expanse, when lulled in calm 
tranquillity, is no less a subject for pleasant and pro- 
found meditation, and he who seeks a field for peaceful 
reflection may find it by drifting away o^ the unrujffled 
bosom of the deep ; and as the bark bears him slowly 
onward, Montgomery's lines will not fail to strike his 
memory : — 
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" Skj, tmOf tnd sea, were all the nniverse, 
The sky, one blue intemiinable arch 
Without a broeze, or wing, or doud ; the son 
Sole in the firmament, but in the deep 
Redonbled ; where the circle of the sea, 
Inyisible with calmness, seems to lie 
Within the hollow of a lower heaven." 

We could willingly thus gossip on, and prolong tlie 
joomey on whicli onr companion the reader has so far 
accompanied ns, but all rambles amongst the rocks, or 
elsewhere, must have an end ; our journey in search of 
crustacean lore can be no exception to this stem law, 
and we bid our fellow-pilgrim a cordial adieu until we 
meet again to ramble forth, staff in hand, cockle-shell 
in hat, and wallet on shoulder, to gather fresh stores of 
some other lore, so lavishly scattered along the pleasant 
paths where Nature, in all her goodness and beauty, 
beckons us to follow. 
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et seq. ; their powers of vision, 91 ; 
modes of capturing them, 92 ; 
their prolific nature, ib ; plans 
for artificial fecundation, and 
apparatus for, 93 ; numbers of 
brought to Billingsgate Market^ 
94, 95 ; large importation of, ih. ; 
their popularity extends to all 
parts of the world, 96; strange 
use of them during the Indian 
war, ib. ; shifting of their shells, 
when they become unfit for 
human food, 97; their care of 
otbpring, 98 ; abundant on the 
coasts of British North America, 
ib. ; captured by pic-nic parties, 
ib. ; the spined lobster, 100 ; 
the caryfiah variety, 100—102; 



swarms of, in the South American 
Seas, 102 ; fishing for, ib. ; found 
on the coral reefs of the Mauritius, 
105. (See Crayfish.) 

Loop slip, use of the, 13. 

Lucky stones, anecdote of the, 59. 

M. 

Mackerel-ftshing, 19 

M acrocheiror-kcempferij the, 62. 

Mauritius, the coral reefs of^ the 
great resort of Crayfish, 105. 

Mauve dresses, &c., tincture im- 
parted to the, 27. 

Meduaidce, family of the, 31. 

Mithraculv4 coronatus^ the, 63. 

Mytilus edulUf 41. 

N. 

Neptunus pelagicus, the, 63. 
Nets for shrimping, 75. 
Nets for shrimp-catcliing, 80. 
Nut crab, the, 59 : anecdote of the, 
ib. 

O. 

Ocean, its broad expanse, a subject 
for profound meditation, 117. 

Oceanus cnid/er, 68. 

Opossum of the shrimp family, 83, 
84 ; fed on by the whale, 84. 

Ou-Ou, the, 45 ; his habits, 48. 

Oyster-knife, Roman, found near 
Cirencester, 3, note, 

P. 

Paoubus, the, 44. 

Parthenope horridOt 64. 

Pea-crab, the, 34, 41. 

Phipps, Captain, anecdote of, 113 ; 
Ma treasure-seeking adventures, 
114; his important discoveries, 
115 ; knighted by James II., ib. 

Pic-nic parties for lobster-fishing, 
98. 

PUvmmu nespertilU, the, 66. 

Pinna, 39, 40 ; a shell-fish, 42 ; lines 
on, by Oppiannus, 42 ; different 
species of the, 41, 43. 

PinnoGiereSf varieties of, 48, 44. 

Planes minutuSf 67, 68. 

Plume corals, 113. 

Pole- net for shrimping, 77, 78. 

PorceUana longicomia, the, 61. 

Pouting, capture of, 18. 

Prawns, historical notices of, 73, et 
seq. ; capture of, 77 ; their aquatic 
haunts, 78 ; catching of, 80 ; their 
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bait for salmon, 83 ; of reiy luga 
dxe in the Cairibean Sea, 86; 
iwraaite on the carapace o^ ib. 
(See Shrimp.) 

R. 

Rao-worm, use of; as a bait, 18. 

Reels, Qse of^ 16. 

H4)bins of the United States, 66. 

Rod-fishing, 18. 

Rods nsefol in fishing, 17. 

Romans, crabs appreciated by the, 

2,3. 
Round plait prepared salmon line, 

15. 

8. 

Sklmom-t&ip, how constructed, 10. 

Sand-crab, the, 57. 

Sand hopper, its natural habits, 116. 

Sand raiser, the, 72, 73. 

Sand-shrimp, the, 78. 

Sea fishing-tackle, of great utility, 
14. 

Sea-flea, its natural habits, 116. 

Sepia, or cuttle-fish, 40. 

Serpent orders of the Indian Seas, 
lines on the, 82. 

Shark, fearful visit of the, 112. 

Shell-shifting process of crabs, 6; 
it« difllculties and discomforts, 7. 

Shell, the inhabitants often dis- 
possessed, and occupied by an- 
other, 33. 

Shore-crab, the, 29. 

Shrimp-fisheries for the supply of 
Tx)ndon and other markets, 81. 

Shrimps, historical notices of, 73, 
et seq. ; often confounded with 
prawns. 73 ; named the * 'Sand- 
raiser," 74 ; their cunning, ih. ; 
contrivances for catching them, 
74, et seq. ; materials and imple- 
ments for catching them, 79 ; 
dress for, ib. •. advantage to be 
taken of low tides, 80 ; hoop-net 
used for taking them, ib. ; fisheries 
for, 81 ; enormous quantities of, 
consumed in London, 81, 82 ; the 
endless variety of, yielded by the 



Indian and Chinese Se 

also by lakes, ponds, ai 

87, 88; the fiury si 

(See Prawns.) 
Silk-worm gut, 15. 
Silk-yielding mussel, 39. 
Skeleton of the crab, 5. 
Slugs, value of in tt 

market, 71. 
Slog-hunters, 70. 
Smelts, capture of, 19. 
Soldier crabs, 33. 
South Seas, coral-formec 

the, 51. 
Southern Seas, inhabitec 

of crabs, 68, 69 
Spawning season of the 

54. 
Spider crabs, 32, 33. 
Squat lobsters, 99. 
Swimming crabs, 29. 

T. 

Tabids, selection of a 
good crab for the, 24, : 
Thelphusa JluviatiliSf a 
crab, 55 ; religions ant 
nected with the, 57. 
Traps for catching crabs 
Traveller blocks, use of 
Trepang of the Souther 
process of boiling, 70. 
Troughs for hatchii^ en 
Trout-hooks, 18, 19. 

V. 

Vblvet swimnNO crab, 
Venus's flower-basket, ol 

Sine Islands, 35, 36; 
ixture, 36. 

W. 

Walpole's account of 

crayfish, 102. 
Whelk-sheUs, 34. 
Whiting, capture of, 18. 

Y. 

YoKG-LiNES used in shri 
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